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You wouldn’t take them for leaders in 
business and industry, the tiny tots who 
wear this pin. But they will help to mold 


the destiny of America 


* 


Babies grow up, but it takes more 
than the march of time to fit them for 
a man’s size job. It takes milk and 
bread, clothes and shelter, medical 
care and education. It takes money 
every month. 

That is why men work and sweat, 
to earn a good living for their children, 
to give them a fair start in life. 

But some fathers do not live to 
finish the job that they set out to do 


for their children. And that is why 
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men own life insurance ... to take 
up wherever they may leave off, 
and complete the plans that they 
laid so well. 

Completing plans that must de- 
pend on years and money has been the 
business of life insurance for over a 


century. 


Ww 


AMasachusely Matuad 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 


Today’s rich and growing market is an opportunity and 


a challenge for every life underwriter 
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Your turn will come only too soon, Billy. It won’t 
be long before you will be old enough to do your 
own flying. Pray God that this war will have long 
been over when that day comes, and that the 
nations will have learned to live in peace together. 
Manhood seems a long way off to you, Billy. 
You envy your big brothers in the service. If you 
had your way, you’d be dressed right now in a 
snappy uniform, doing your bit for Uncle Sam. 
Naturally, it never occurs 
to you that millions of you 
boys and girls have a tre- 
mendous influence on this 
war even if you never heara 
bomb burst. Here’s what we 
mean: Over 67 millions of 
people in the United States 
own life insurance and most 
of them are fathers or mothers 
who own it mainly to protect 
youngsters like you. 


NOT YET, BILLY! 





PrRoviDENT MuTvA.t 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 





Every day these policyholders pay millions of 
dollars in life insurance premiums... and every 
day, on an average, 10 million life insurance dol- 
lars are reinvested in U.S. government bonds. 
Other large sums are invested in such vital enter- 
prises as railroads, real estate and other essential 
industries. 

Also, these life insurance dollars help to lick in- 
flation, for they represent saving instead of spend- 
ing. And—possibly finest of 
all—they play a tremendous 
part in building the morale of 
the wartime American family. 
Take your time, Billy, you’ll 
be aman soon enough. Mean- 
while, you are indirectly mak- 
ing a spiritual and material 
contribution toward victory 
that is inherent in the pro- 
tection of boys and girls like 
you. 
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A BOOK THAT WILL HELP YOU REACH The volume figures included in this Survey represent esti- 


The steadily increasing interest in employee retirement 


mated total new paid-for Ordinary Insurance sales exclu- 


increases, revivals, dividend additions, reinsurance 


THE GROWING “DENSION” MARKET ried annuities, group and wholesale business of all com- 


panies operating in the United States. These estimates are 
based upon the experience of 53 companies representing 81% of 
the new Ordinary Life Insurance in the United States. 

The comparative percentages are based upon the actual « 
perience of the 53 contributing companies. 


plans presents an unusual opportunity to those equipped to The Index figures represent a comparison of the current month 


sell this form of coverage. The need is almost universal, 
and a great deal more of this coverage would be sold if the 
issue were not so often clouded by the technicalities during 


initial discussions. 


Realizing this, Connecticut General has printed a new 


book, “Problem or Opportunity,” which is specifically 


aimed to present the general background of employee Ala rary 
pension or retirement plans. It points out why such plans = co ceees 
0 
are advantageous to both employer and employee .. . why Calif 
different types of plans are necessary to meet different Colo, ....... 
. . — nh wwaewe 
situations . . . how to go about the preliminary steps so Dela. 
that the plan can be installed most efhciently, and many om O86 Sn wens 
' ; , ih éaeenes 
other practical, simply explained steps that should precede Ga 
the installation of a retirement plan for employees. Idaho ...... 
errs 
eee 
This book deliberately avoids technicalities, but aims SR seteves 
rather to sell the client on the idea of employee retirement a —— 
plans. We are sure that you would find it an unusually i, wiemeiadks 
valuable sales aid in presenting this form of coverage to nm ——e 
your clients. Your copy will be sent promptly on request.  asenwe 
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Connecticut General’s broad sub-standard | N. M. 
*. ree 
program offers you a real opportunity to | 7 ¢ 
enlarge the scope of your market and re- | N. D. 


SUB-STANDARD duce your rejection rate. The Company | Qj . 


considers sub-standard contracts to cover | Ore. - 


COVERAGE _ | Pa... 


extra mortality rated up to 500% (five |] R. [I 














or year-to-date period with the average sales for the correspond- 
ing month or year-to-date period during the five years, 1938-1942. 


Ordinary Sales by States 


JULY 1943 
Sales 
Vol- Ratios In- 
ume °43-"42 dex 
in All All 


$1,000 Cos. Cos. 


YEAR TO DATE 


Ratios In- 

Sales °43-’42 dex 
Volume All All 
in $1,000 Cos. Cos. 


$6,418 124% 138% $41,981 106% 118% 
117 


1,704 178 
3,698 142 127 
45,387 137 136 
5,646 133 = 122 
12,636 123 = 132 
1,923 107 128 
6,140 135 126 
8,005 150 126 
9,372 153 136 
1884 134 127 
45,607 130 114 
15,320 126 122 
13,502 144 134 
8,894 132 132 
7,046 124 9127 
6,876 142 = 135 
3,634 117 = 133 
12,066 141 = 163 
24,997 131 129 
26,432 121 129 
13,238 141 119 
3,542 143 127 
17,574 116 110 
1,869 102 105 
7,488 146 144 
708 121 +148 
2,342 136 §=118 
26,232 135 127 
1,205 129 119 
87,231 140 124 
9954 158 140 
2,065 161 136 
36,078 116 115 
8,409 165 112 
6,590 146 153 
49.306 119 116 
4101 116 115 





10,721 119 = 108 
22,956 91 100 
292,512 106 119 
38,000 114 112 
81,520 97 112 
11,393 91 10] 
37,003 98 99 
48.006 113 = 110 
61,559 111 117 
11.255 105 110 
311,785 98 101 
100,089 98 = 108 
78,497 107 ~=—:109 
57,368 107 — 121 
47.814 96 109 
41,526 106 =109 
22,889 107 121 
68.799 99 118 
160,642 94 102 
173,373 99 108 
82.937 106 103 
22,255 103 = 102 
117,754 91 98 
11466 92 9] 
49,720 119 128 
4943 137 = 143 
15,403 89 105 
172,381 93 103 
8.895 118 116 
585,783 96 102 
61,913 108 113 


242,950 95 105 
51,287 103 2 
34,243 95 100 

334,372 99 105 


27,754 91 } 
29,367 102 = 115 
4 











| times the normal mortality rate). : = ca 2316 a. ~ 13581 117. 1. 
io 8.071 132 115 53,410 94 12 
ae 26,394 132 104 176,600 101 59 
a 3.880 141 164 26,111 126 1-4 
CONNECTICOT * * * a 1,795 136 136 10,477 112 133 
, ee 9.245 137 127 61,392 103 1 : 
GENEKAL Wash. ...... 11,113 127 151 71,621 99 1.8 
i. canta © Wits OOs ccocs 5,926 129 134 35,008 104 110 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY SALARY ALLOTMENT InsuUR- | Wisc, ...... 13,120 118 130 92.861 100 | 5 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT te dea ame 1 POs voccces 912 115 91 5.952 97 / 

U. S. Total.. $632,881 131% 125% $4,131,526 99% 1 °'7% 
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of Companies Having 81°, Total Outstanding Insurance 
er (000 omitted) 1942 1943 
nth over over 
nd- Month 1941 1942 1943 1941 1942 
042. 
ORDINARY INSURANCE 

Jan $413,636 $790,497 $378,744 91.1% —52.1% 

Feb. 411,955 } 385,480 16.4 —19.6 
rE Ma 458,741 423,120 486,088 —7.8 14.9 

Apr. ... 466,179 372,648 495,554 —20.1 33.0 
- Ma: 462,040 364,688 460,994 —21.1 26.4 
lex Jun 452,699 371,582 484,017 —17.9 30.3 
All Jul 451,394 371,528 481,233 —17.7 29.5 
0S. 
8% 3,116,644 3,173,546 3,171,538 1.8 —.1 
is 
) INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
9 
2 BR. ses 126,458 119,820 103,873 —5.2 —13.3 
2 , Ie 136,166 126,492 117,563 —7.1 —/7.1 
)] Mar. .. 148,978 140,735 136,083 —5.5 —3.3 
NY Apr. ... 147,462 139,022 . 126,662 —5.7 9 
0 May 151,391 141,378 127,626 —6.6 —97 
7 June 135,633 129,863 118,698 —4.3 —8.6 
() July 128,783 112,917 110,096 —12.3 —2.5 
)] 
iS 974,871 910,227 838,537 —6.6 —/7 9 
Y 
x GROUP INSURANCE 
9 
ba . 35,063 49,076 93,818 40.0 91.2 
2 Fed. ... 43.240 50,231 90,690 16.2 80.5 
8 Mar. .. 41,992 97,826 130,390 133.0 33.3 
Y Apr.... 51,096 124823 124984 ° 144.3 ; 
8 May 46,765 87,773 154,406 87.7 75.9 
S June 62,977 161,061 143,889 155.7 —10.7 
)2 July 82,909 151,344 131,599 82.5 —13.0 
ds 
‘ 364,042 722,134 869,775 98.4 20).4 
- TOTAL INSURANCE 
3 Jan. ... 575,157 959,393 576,435 668 —39.9 
6 Feb. .. 591,361 656,206 593,733 11.0 —9.5 
Ne Mar. .. 649,711 661,681 752,561 1.8 13.7 
3 Apr.... 664,737. 636,493» 747.200 —4.2 17.4 
6 May 660,196 593,839 743,026 —10.1 25.1 
i June 651,309 662,506 746,604 1.7 12.7 
July 663,086 635,789 722,928 —4.1 13.7 
- 4,455,557 4,805,907 4,879,850 7.9 1.5 
4 
: GUERTIN BILLS 
3 
2 Missouri 14th State 
: lissouri became the fourteenth state to enact legis- 
7 lation containing the principles embodied in the Guertin 
4 Bilis. This concludes action by state legislatures until 
1% such legislatures reconvene next winter. 
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PRESIDENTS 


New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals, 
screases or Dividend Additions—39 United States 
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LIFE INSURANCE MEN! 


UNION CENTRAL’S complete and thorough 


training course . . 





. shows agents the way 
to record production . . . assures the finest 


service for U.C.’s large clientele 





} j 
P + RAINESG 
COURSE 


Training includes lectures, slide film presen- 

tations, textbook study, field work and per- 

sonal counsel from top Union Central agents, 
actuaries and executives. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


OVER $400,000,000 IN ASSETS 
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TRUSTEESHIP 


We believe the life insurance business has reached its present proud 
position because it has filled a need, because it has kept its promises to 
the insuring public and because it has proved itself a worthy trustee of 


the funds given into its care. 


To remain a great institution, we hold that the executives of a life 
company must realize the existence of another trusteeship, equally im- 
portant—the lives and well-being of their associates in the Field and in 


Home Office. 


We believe further that under responsible management, such a 
trusteeship can be fully and faithfully discharged. 


Re CCCRELG 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Estaldished 1847 


Head Office: Toronto, Canada 
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* * * The news from the new business front continues 
to be favorable. The upswing became apparent in many 
companies in March and has continued unabated. The 
latest communiques covering July indicate even better 
results. In view of the fact that these favorable results 
are being achieved with diminishing agency staffs, the 
untiring efforts of those still on the “firing line’ speak 
for themselves. 

* * * Adaptability is probably the most important qual- 
ity of the various species (man included) in the struggle 
for survival in this changing world. That the life com- 
panies possess this (non-admitted ) asset is not only evi- 
denced by the sales picture but also by the statistics 
appearing on page 34 under the heading “Manpower 
Changes.” The total percentage of personnel lost to the 
war and related activities may not be as high as in some 
other lines of business. Life insurance, like few other 
businesses, must go on with regularity day after day 
without stopping; no business has greater or more en- 
during obligations and due to the life companies’ expense 
limitations it is impossible to offer prospective employees 
the inflationary salaries now paid in war industries. But 
many of these companies have been through other wars 
—not so serious, perhaps—and their adaptability will 
take them through this one also. 

* * * The Treasury Department issued long awaited 
Pension Trust regulations a short time ago. Almost im- 
mediately after their publication, Senator Taft (R. Ohio) 
indicated quite strenuously that many of the interpre- 
tations were contrary to the intentions of Congress and 
that action would be taken to invalidate these particular 
regulations when Congress reconvenes in September. A 
copy of the Treasury’s regulations is at hand. In view 
of the uncertain status regarding them, however, your 
editors have decided not to publish the data until the 
situation is clarified. 

* * * Life Aggregates is an annual feature compiled 
Irom statistics we have prepared. For those interested 
in a broad picture of the business it is recommended. 
Some people in the business are like the proverbial indi- 
vidual “ who could not see the forest on account of the 
trees.” Life Aggregates (page 10) gives an excellent 
view of the forest. 

* * * Post war plans have been covered'by many indi- 
viduals. In this issue we have an article prepared by a 
man who has spent all his business years in life insur- 
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ance. He is Asa V. Call, President of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, and he has prepared a most 
interesting and enlightening article on this subject. “Post 
War Opportunities” begins on page 13. 

* * * In this issue we have an article by a man outside 
of but familiar with life insurance selling. “7o Sell and 
Keep Sold” begins on page 15. This is an address 
delivered by Homer J. Buckley sometime ago. The part 
mail should occupy in selling is discussed by an acknowl- 
edged expert in that field. As usual the “Sales Tips’ 
contain the choice of short, to the point briefs—yjust the 
type of short motivating story to help close a case—page 


* * * The D.I. feature in most policies is qualified in 
that this provision is not applicable if death occurs while 
insured is “engaged in military or naval service in time 
of war.” If an insured were killed when Pearl Harbor 
was bombed, would you say that was “in time of war’ 
and the D.I. feature was inoperative? The courts have 
ruled otherwise—see “Legal Spotlight,” page 27. 

* * * Now that a “pay-as-you-go” tax has been put 
into operation many people are realizing what it means to 
“lay it on the line.”” Of course, they have been “laying 
it on the line” for years but the politicos formerly man- 
aged to conceal the majority of taxes quite well. A gen- 
eral knowledge of taxes is now practically essential in 
the life insurance business. “Federal Taxes” (page 17) 
covers income taxes and also taxes as they relate to 
life insurance and annuities. This latter should be partic- 
ularly helpful to field men as it is non-technical—in 
author Cover’s words, “this is a rubber-neck excursion 
through the wilderness of taxation.” 

* * * August marked the beginning of a joint effort by 
life insurance companies representing 80% of the busi- 
ness (assetwise) to keep down the cost of living and 
thereby prevent inflation, i.e., to prevent more inflation 
than we already have. Advertisements in newspapers 
from coast to coast, as well as farm journals, will reach 
over 31,500,000 readers. How successful the campaign 
will be only time can tell. Through most mediums of 
disseminating public information we hear the raucus 
squawks of so-called “organized labor” that if prices 
aren't rolled back, then labor will have to have increases. 
If it were possible to itemize the various costs that make 
up the total cost of products and services, it would prob- 
ably be found that the cost of labor is the largest. By 
means of threats, slow-downs, walk-outs, et cetera, so- 
called “‘organized labor” by force and with the tacit or 
otherwise approval of the present administration has 
forced wages substantially out of balance with other costs 
of products and services. As is so often the case the 
one who squawks the loudest over some danger is prin- 
cipally responsible for it. It may be found that action 
more drastic than newspaper advertising will be neces- 
sary to restore the necessary balance. The essential ob- 
jective, however, is to get the public interested and adver- 
tising the facts should help in this direction. 

* *& & September and October are Convention months 
—see page 78. Insofar as possible we will cover each 
gathering and bring you the outstanding addresses. 
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Ts OLD SAYING about the pen being 
mightier than the sword was never truer 
than it is today. 

The swords of modern war are tanks and 
planes and ships and bombs. These things cost 


money ... huge sums of money .. . and that 
makes money the first requirement in fighting 
a war. 


Every time an American opens up a fountain 
pen and writes a check to pay taxes, or to buy 
a War Bond, or to sign a pledge to put at least 
10% of his pay into War Bonds, that pen is 
helping to make possible the swords of mod- 
ern warfare. 


Your Government not only can’t fight a war 
without money, but Victory will require all the 
money you can spare! And your Government 
needs that money right now! 


Buy all the War Bonds you possibly can. Buy 
them regularly by making every pay day Bond 


day! No doubt you are now doing your bit... 
but the time has come for all of us to do our 
best. Buy an extra War Bond this month. 


Through investment in Government Bonds, 
your life insurance companies are helping to 
finance the war effort. Metropolitan, for ex- 
ample, has invested substantial sums for the 
benefit of its policyholders. Metropolitan’s 
Home Office and Field employees are also buy- 
ing War Bonds by direct purchase as well as 
through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Our boys are giving their lives . . . the least 
that we can do is to lend our money! U.S. War 
Savings Stamps may be purchased from any 
Metropolitan agent, or at any Metropolitan 
office. 





COPYRIGHT 1943—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


1868 - 
Sth ANNIVERSARY £9<3 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YorK 10, N. Y. 




















THIS IS THE SIXTY-FOURTH in Metropolitan’s series of ad- 
vertisements designed to give the public a clearer under- 
standing of how a life insurance company operates. It 
appears in: Collier’s, September 4; Forbes, September 1; 


Newsweek, September 6; United States News, S«p- 
tember 3; Time, September 6; Nation’s Business, S<p- 
tember; This Week, September 12; American Mercury, 
September. 
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HE accompanying total figures in various cate- 

gories have been taken from Best’s publications. 

Many of our readers are familiar with the section 
devoted to ““Recommended Companies” because these 
s.atistics are already included in “Best’s Chart of Rec- 
ommended Life Insurance Companies,” but certain 
ratios interpreting the figures have been added because 
of their general interest. For this group of companies 
we have broken down the results in much more detail 
than for the other illustrations, and statistics for five 
years have been included for the first time for their 
comparative value. 


Make-up of Figures 


For the total figures of legal reserve companies 
operating in the United States it is necessary to point 
out that they include a considerable amount of business 
done by the 10 Canadian companies which operate here. 
We show separate totals for these companies and totals 
for the United States alone with the Canadian com- 
panies deducted, but a large part of the business of the 
Canadian companies is actually in force in the United 
States; on the other hand, United States companies 
have a considerable volume of business in force in 
Canada. Also, there is some duplication of figures on 
business “written” because of inter-company reinsur- 
ance, which has not been deducted in our illustration. 


Splendid Results 


It will be noted that for the past three years approxi- 
mately the same number of companies qualified in the 
“Recommended” group. It is obvious that the life in- 
surance business on the statistics presented has enjoyed 
continuing favorable results and additional growth. 
For all companies, including “Recommended,” the new 
writings in 1942 were approximately $477,000,000 
higher than in the preceding year, while total insurance 
in force increased $6,109,000,000 during the same 
period, reflecting not only larger writings but also 
greater persistency of the business on the books as 
voluntary terminations have shown great improvement 
during recent years—more people have more money 
end premiums are being paid more regularly. One item 
that needs mentioning in this comparison deals with 
the large volumes of Group insurance written during the 
past several years, resulting in heavy increases in Group 
insurance in force in all group-writing companies—the 


increase in Group in 1942 alone being $1,870,000,000 
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to a total of $19,900,000,000 outstanding at the end of 
1942—another banner year for Group Life Insurance. 

The figures are presented in two sections, the first 
one dealing with ‘“‘Recommended Companies” only and 
the second is divided into five classifications: (1) the 
“Recommended” companies; (2) all other companies; 
(3) total companies; (4) Canadian companies (already 
included in the three preceding classifications ) ; and (5) 
United States totals less the Canadian. 


Growing Strength 


In the “Recommended” section the ratios indicate 
that the companies are still strengthening their surplus 
position in relation to assets and also insurance in 
force, continuing a trend which has been present for 
some years; the rate per thousand of insurance in 
force is up from $15.20 to $15.89 (this rate was $11.68 
for 1931 and $14.68 for 1936). The increase in this 
rate as shown for the past few years is indeed com- 
mendable and also should be considered in connection 
with the very large increase in insurance in force which 
has occurred over that period because this increase tends 
to reduce any such ratio. The continued improvement 
in mortality is reflected in the ratio of death claims to 
the net reserve, this rate having dropped from 3.97% 
in 1938 to 3.51% in 1942. 


Reserves Per M in Force 


The ratio of net reserve per $1,000 insurance in force 
increased from $214.24 in 1941 to $217.78, resuming 
the “increases” after several years of fluctuating results. 
The ups and downs in this ratio need a brief explana- 
tion since the proper trend is not obvious from the 
statistics shown in the table. In recent years life insur- 
ance companies have been writing less and less of ‘he 
so-called “investment” contracts and annuities which 
call for high reserves. Some of these contracts had no 
insurance feature at all, such as straight annuities, ut 
the large reserves were included in the reserve total 
and affected the ratio on an average basis. In additio: to 
this, large increases in Group insurance in force have a 
further effect because, while the insurance volume 1s 
present, the reserves on Group insurance are only novil- 
nal. And, of course, for a third fact, better persistency 
of business increases the insurance in force and on ‘hls 
account alone such a ratio has a slight tendency to 
decline, depending on the type of policies involved 
the totals—at all times it is subject to some fluctuation. 
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LGGREGATES 





Recommended Companies Only 
(000 omitted) 


1942 1941 1940 
188 Cos. 188 Cos. 187 Cos. 
$36,392,644 $34,106,494 $32,112,425 
154,764 153,383 147,610 
1,957,260 1,776,773 1,660,642 
28,941,747 27,212,828 26,299,821 
6,570,080 6,348,673 6,090,963 
4,321,378 4.441.421 4,509,943 
2,625,906 2,709,520 2,842,892 
1,015,254 1,010,597 1,001,587 
17,135,295 16,599,627 13,629,218 
132,896,537. 127,018,622 120,108,743 
5.80% 5.70% 5.60% 
$15.89 $15.20 $15.06 
3.51% 3.71% 3.81% 
$217.78 $214.24 $218.97 


Total Figures—All Companies 


1942 194] 1940 
(millions ) (millions ) (millions) 
188 Cos. 188 Cos. 187 Cos. 
$36,393 $34,106 $32,112 
17,135 16,600 13,629 
132,897 127,019 120,109 
130 Cos. 121 Cos. 116 Cos. 
$689 $663 $577 
1,322 1,380 1,090 
4,550 4,319 3,583 
318 Cos. 309 Cos. 303 Cos. 
$37,082 $34,769 $32,689 
18,457 17,980 14,719 
137,447 131,338 123,692 
10 Cos. 10 Cos. 10 Cos. 
$2,202 $2,090 $1,991] 
785 699 597 
6.753 6,470 6,346 
308 Cos. 299 Cos. 293 Cos. 
$34,880 $32,679 $30,698 
17,672 17.281 14,122 
130,694 124,868 117,346 


1939 
177 Cos. 


$30,283,852 


143,221 
1,536,592 
24,247,128 
5,849,810 
4,363,312 
2,780,795 
961,001 
13,520,497 
116,082,420 


5.50% 


$14.47 


3.96% 


$208.88 


1939 


(millions ) 


177 Cos. 
$30,284 
13,520 
116,082 


135 Cos. 
$898 
1,231 
4,378 


312 Cos. 
$31,182 
14,751 
120,460 


10 Cos. 
$1,911 
614 
6,257 


302 Cos. 
$29,271 
14,137 
114,203 





1938 
175 Cos. 


$28,611,000 


137,441 
1,454,888 
24,038,573 
5,690,103 
4,212,169 
2,685,318 
953, 838 
13,474,764 
113,234,210 


5.60% 
$14.06 

3.97 % 
$212.29 


1938 
(millions ) 


175 Cos. 
$28,611] 
13,475 
113,234 


124.Cos. 
$968 
1,290 
4,899 


299 Cos. 
$29,579 
14,765 
118,133 


10 Cos. 
$1,834 
616 
6,157 


289 Cos. 
$27,745 
14,149 
111,976 











N AUGUST 16 the life in- 

surance companies of the 

country launched a cooper- 
ative advertising campaign as part of 
a comprehensive program to aid in 
the nation’s battle to hold down the 
cost of living. Companies represent- 
ing approximately 80 per cent of the 
assets of the life insurance com- 
panies in the United States have so 
far signified their intention to co- 
operate in this campaign which ulti- 
mately is expected to enlist the sup- 
port of substantially the entire 
business. 

The objective of the campaign 
will be to help prevent an uncon- 
trolled rise in prices by encouraging 
people to do voluntarily the things 
which will divert excess liquid 
funds into investments and savings, 
such as war bonds, life insurance, 
and savings accounts; and by en- 
couraging public cooperation with 
those actions such as rationing and 
the establishment of price ceilings 
which the Government may find 
necessary to take to retard an ad- 
vance in prices. In undertaking the 
campaign, the companies have had 
in mind the important part the sixty- 
seven million policyholders and their 
life insurance play in the social and 
economic welfare of the country and 
the opportunity afforded to render 
a service to the nation as a whole. 


Scope 


The campaign which is the largest 
cooperative effort in the history of 
the life insurance business will be 
developed in advertisments sched- 
uled to appear at frequent inter- 
vals in 286 newspapers in 170 cities 
from coast to coast. The total com- 
bined circulation of the newspapers 
scheduled to receive the advertis- 
ing is more than 26,000,000. In 
addition, the companies are planning 
to use page advertisements each 
month in certain farm journals hav- 
ing a circulation of 5,500,000 so that 
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KEEP PRICES DOWN 


COMPANIES UNITE IN EFFORT 


the potential readership of the ad- 
vertisements, as represented by cir- 
culation, will be more than 31,000,- 
O00. 


The Essential Points 


The initial advertisement in the 
series, to appear under the title 
“Why Your Life Insurance Com- 
panies Urge You To Join The Cam- 
paign To Hold Down Prices,” will 
explain the need for individual co- 
operation in the nation’s fight against 
inflation and will present seven prac- 
tical ways in which people can help. 
The companies point out that “our 
Government now asks us as our 
patriotic duty” to: 


CALL UPON LIFE INSURANCE 
CASH VALUES BY AMERICAN 
FAMILIES AT RECORD LOW RATE 


RATIO OF SURRENDERS PAID 
TO TOTAL POLICY RESERVES 
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INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 














“1. Buy and hold war bonds—to 
lend our country the money 
it needs to fight the war to 
victory. 

“2. Pay willingly your share of 
taxes — including increased 
taxes — that our country 
needs. 

“3. Provide for your own and 
your family’s future by ade- 
quate life insurance and sav- 
ings. 

“4. Reduce your debts as much 
as possible and avoid making 
needless new ones. 

“5. Buy only what you need and 
make what you have last 
longer. 

“6. Live faithfully by the ration- 
ing rules to conserve goods of 
which there are shortages. 

“7. Cooperate with our Govern- 
ment’s price and wage stabil- 
ization program.” 

Subsequent advertisements in the 
series will stress these seven points as 
representing the traditional Ameri- 
can virtues of hard work and thrift 
converted to a war-time footing and 
as a means by which the individual 
can bring himself closer to his own 
“personal post-war world.” These 
advertisements will show by actual 
case examples how American fami- 
lies are budgeting their incomes so 
as to put more money into war 
bonds, life insurance and_ other 
forms of saving. 

The advertisements will appear 
above the signature of “Life Insur- 
ance Companies of America” ad 
will be prepared under the direction 
of a Policy Committee and its Sub 
Committee representing the co:)- 
panies. George L. Harrison, Presi- 
dent of the New York Life Ins: r- 
ance Company, is Chairman of + 1¢ 
Policy Committee. The Institite 
of Life Insurance will manage ‘!1¢ 
details of the campaign under ‘1e 
supervision and direction of ‘¢ 
Policy Committee and its Sub Co:- 
mittee. 
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OST WAR 
OPPORTUNITIES 





by ASA V. CALL 


President, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


S WITH all Americans, that 

which is uppermost with us 

today is the winning of the 
war at an early date. There are 
many in this country who honestly 
say this war is of such importance, 
its Outcome so serious and its con- 
tinuance sO expensive in men and 
money, that all of our efforts should 
be devoted to the one activity of 
war work, 


Postwar Equally Important 


On the other hand, most of those 
who take an interest in government, 
business or our people generally, 
frankly admit that the problems 
which the American war effort has 
created for our people are so deep, 
the dislocations of society, finance 
and industry so great, that the solu- 
tion of them is almost as important 
as the winning of the war itself. The 
details of the postwar period are 
beyond our knowledge, but the meth- 
ods we are going to adopt in dealing 
with the issues that will arise and 
the objectives we hold need to be 
probed to the bottom now. 

For example: What nation can 
incur a national debt of two hundred 
to three hundred billion dollars with- 
out thinking something about inter- 
est, amortization and its retirement ? 
What country can take eight to 
twelve million men out of its busi- 
ness and social life and into the 
armed forces and move them into all 
parts of the world without thinking 
o! the problem that arises upon their 
return home and the obligation to 
find them a happy environment in 
which to live? What nation can 
move eight million of its citizens 
trom their homes to other locations 
to engage in war activities without 
realizing the problem of their re- 
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location in localities where they can 
be self-sustaining ? What nation can 
spend fifteen billion dollars in the 
financing and construction of war 
industries without giving thought to 
what is to be done with them when 
the war ends? 


Problems 


The inflationary possibilities and 
maybe probabilities that exist in this 
land are tremendous. These are but 
some of the almost overwhelming 
problems that already confront us. 

Surely, sound thinking men can- 
not question that all of our time not 
necessarily needed in the war effort 
should be devoted to working our 
way out of the domestic muddle in 
which the war has placed us. 

With the coming of peace the re- 
sponsibilities to solve these problems 
will be put upon the shoulders of all 
of our people, and, in addition, to 
find food for our own people and 
the people of the distressed nations 
of the world, to remotivate labor, 
industry, agriculture, business and 
society to peace, so that we can 
maintain our national solvency and 
our national credit. 


Old and New Schools 


There are two schools of thought 
as to how this can best be brought 
about. One is the school to which I 
unhesitatingly and inalterably sub- 
scribe—the school of free enterprise. 
Its past record is sufficient demon- 
stration of its effectiveness, for me. 
The other is the so-called “new 
school,” practiced in different coun- 
tries under different names. In 
Russia, it is known as communism; 
in Germany, Nazi-ism; in Italy, 
Fascism; to many, as collectivism. 










But in the last analysis, they all 
mean the same thing—state social- 
ism, where the rights and liberties 
of the individual citizens gradually 
decrease, weaken and disappear and 
are finally absorbed by the central 
government, the power of which will 
then dominate and control our socia! 
and our economic life, in fact, our 
every activity. The issue is being 
made quite clear and it 1s one that 
all of us must face and solve because 
there are but two roads down which 
we can progress—one, the road to 
individual liberty; the other, to en- 
slavement and state socialism. 


Planning Committees 


At the present time there are 
many planning cominittees func- 
tioning in an effort to lay down some 
kind of program, either interna- 
tional or national, for the postwar 
conduct of our people. Some oi 
these are federal, others are spon- 
sored by the states or lesser political 
subdivisions. Some are religious in 
their origin, some are sponsored by 
labor and others by different types 
of business organizations. The view- 
points and the conclusions which 
will be reached will be as varied as 
the sources from whence they 
spring, but by and large they will 
evolve but two schools of thought— 
one that sponsors the system of free 
enterprise and the other, state social- 
ism. The decisions which will be 
reached will become as fixed and 
biased and controversial as those 
that we have in the past had in reli- 
gious or political controversies. 

As yet, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development has not pub- 
lished the results of any of the 
studies which it is having made and 

(Continued on the next paae) 
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Postwar Opportunities—Continued 


it has not taken a stand upon the 
many issues and problems which 
confront us. This being so, the 
views | express are my own and are 
said pursuant to the exercise of one 
ot the freedoms which we still pos- 
se-s in this country. I refer to free- 
dom of speech. 


Superstate 7 


One of the first of the postwar 
problems, and one that can well 
destroy or save us, is our position 
in the postwar international world. 
Are we to become a part of a super 
state? Are we to maintain an inter- 
national police force consisting 1n 
substantial part of our boys? Are 
we io re-underwrite through the 
ages the ownership of territorial 
possessions that prior to this war 
belonged to Great Britain, to Hol- 
land, to Belgium, to France or to 
Russia? Who gets Borneo, Poland, 
Latvia, Burma, India and Algeria? 
Are we to make contracts obligating 
this country to finance out of our 
small equity that may remain, the 
restoration of factories, the rehabili- 
tation of railroads and the develop- 
ment of natural resources in coun- 
tries, the future forms of govern- 
ment of which we have not at this 
time the faintest idea ? 

The idealistic nonsense about a 
super state that we hear may sound 
weil over the radio and it may look 
plausible in print, but you must bear 
in mind that any arrangement 
whereby we undertake to police the 
world, to abandon our immigration 
laws, have any kind of a common 
currency, or agree to untrammeled 
international trade means surrender 
of our national sovereignty, the 
thing for which we fought the war 
of the revolution and for the preser- 
vation of which we entered the 
present conflict. We cannot dele- 
vate to some super state, or by 
treaty, any portion of our national 
functions without surrendering 
them at home. 


Decision Can Wait 


Certainly no decision on this sub- 
ject should be made until our boys, 
our soldiers, sailors and marines, are 
brought back from these foreign 
lands and are returned to civil life 
so that they may have a full oppor- 
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tunity to express themselves. To do 
less than this for those who are will- 
ing to sacrifice their lives and 
careers for us, would, to my mind, 
be grossly unfair. 

In the exaltation of battle, demo- 
cratic peoples readily assume inter- 
national responsibilities that become 
less alluring in the long drag of 
prosaic peace. It takes a totalitarian 
government to force whole popula- 
tions to maintain indefinitely a spirit 
of mass responsibility. Parentheti- 
cally, this type of government gen- 
erally falls with its leader. 

Free democracies are prone to 
change leaders overnight, as for in- 
stance when Chamberlain was forced 
to step aside, or when Wilson fin- 
ished his tenure. In a democracy 
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only one fact surely endures—the 
deliberate conviction of the whole 
people. A democracy manages a 
continuing domestic policy, with the 
tacit understanding that it is subject 
to a virtually continuing referen- 
dum. The democratic process has 
not so readily lent itself to far- 
reaching foreign commitments that 
have the appearance of irrevocabil- 
ity. A contract that calls for the 
use of internal force to continue 
into the indefinite future is there- 
fore open to serious question, both 
as to propriety and likelihood of ful- 
fillment. 

This is the experience of America. 
It is an experience which history has 
demonstrated should not be for- 
saken. 

We have an obligation to cooper- 
ate with the other nations of the 





world in the postwar era. Of 
course, it is to our interest (and we 
should measure our activities pri- 
marily by the yardstick of the inter- 
ests of the citizens of this country ) 
to participate in foreign trade and 
to see to it thereby that all nations 
have a chance to improve their in- 
comes and national prosperity at the 
same time as we improve ours. Unt! 
they can get on their feet and take 
care of themselves, we must do what 
we can to provide for the starving 
peoples of Europe. 

Beyond those charitable oblige- 
tions and those obligations of self- 
preservation, we should measure our 
yardstick: “The people of the 
United States come first.” 

My yardstick would apply in each 
and every instance. I would ask this 
question: “Is it good for America °”’ 
That question is not as selfish as it 
sounds; for I say with the deepest 
sincerity and conviction, we cannot 
help the other nations of the world, 
we cannot save the others, if we 
fail to protect and preserve our own 
way of life. 

In these days when we are actu- 
ated by the emotions of self-preser- 
vation, by fear, by hatred of our 
enemies, by a desire to survive, we 
find many bonds with our Allies 
which will immediately dissolve 
when peace comes and the other hu- 
man instincts, concerning which 
there has been no change since time 
began, reassert themselves. This has 
always been the rule. 


Globaloney 


We have been told, and told so 
often that some of us may finally get 
around to believing it to be true, that 
this is a war for the common man; 
this is a war for the freedom of all 
peoples ; this is a war to make every- 
body equal. Maybe so, but I dou!)t 
it. 

This is not a war wherein we seck 
to insist that any people shall follow 
our ideologies. We do not insist 
that they accept our forms of re!!- 
gion or our system of education or 
our theories of right and wrong. \.¢ 
hope we will not accept theirs. Inso- 
far as foreign governments are ¢('l- 
cerned, we should insist upon but 
the one thing—the war monge’s, 
the dictators, the militarists of t!s 
earth must be exterminated. 1 he 

(Continued on page 44) 
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To Sell 








Keen Sold 


by HOMER J. BUCKLEY at the 
Northern Central Round Table of 


Life Advertisers Association 


E ARE meeting today under 
unusual conditions—the like 
of which very few men in 
this room have had to face in their 
business careers. Our nation is en- 
gaged in an all-out state of war, with 
the declared objective of carrying on 
to the end, for the complete and un- 
conditional surrender of our ene- 
mies. In this great national upheaval 
—creating the largest payrolls in 
history—new opportunities for the 
enhancement of the insurance busi- 
ness are being presented. 

Savings are being forced upon the 
people; War Bonds are being pur- 
chased in the aggregate of billions ; 
reserves are being accumulated; in- 
stallment debts are being cleared up; 
and home mortgages are being am- 
ortized on a monthly, quarterly and 
yearly basis. Gone is the day when 
the full maximum of a home mort- 
gage will fall due at a depressed 
period of the nation’s economy. 

In all this picture of price and 
commodity control, a healthy op- 
portunity for the life insurance 
agent 1s developing. Especially if he 
is equipped with planned programs 
in his talks with his prospects about 
insurance as a supplement to the 
benefits of Social Security. Now I 
am not going to weigh you down 
today with anv lengthy presentation 
of costs involved in the prosecution 
of this war. They are too staggering 
tor the average person to compre- 
hend. 


Too Many Statistics 


Likewise, there are many of us 
who have had insurance statistics 
quoted to us, the significance of 
which we could not readily assimi- 
late and understand. 
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It is my belief that insurance sell- 
ing suffers under the burden of too 
many statistics. Sometimes it seems 
that the pure light of truthful sin- 
cerity runs the risk of being suffo- 
cated under these statistics. I do 
wish, however, to cite one significant 
insurance case story resulting from 
this war. “U.S. soldiers and sailors 
have taken $45,000,000,000 in Na- 
tional Service life insurance—a fig- 
ure equal to one-third of the insur- 
ance carried by the entire nation.” 

Ordinarily figures mean nothing 





to the average man on the street. 


They're interesting to you insurance 
men, yes, for after all they are your 
livelihood. It’s the field in which 
you “live, work and have your be- 
ing.” 

Tell your next client that life in- 
surance companies paid over two and 
one-half billions of dollars in claims 
last year, and he says, “My, that’s 
fine’’—and promptly forgets it. Tell 
him that there are a hundred thirty 








EDITOR'S NOTE 


Homer J. Buckley is president of the firm 
of Buckley, Dement & Company, Chicago— 
direct mail advertising agency, specializing 
in insurance promotion literature. He is the 
author of—''MARKETING BY MAIL," pub- 
lished by the Business Book House, and 
“MAIL ORDER SELLING," published by the 
International Text Book Company. 

Also author of two booklets published 
several years ago, "THE MAKING OF A 
WILL," and "TURNING COLD PROSPECTS 
INTO LIVE LEADS," which were widely dis- 
tributed in insurance circles. 

He is a member of the Lecture Staffs of 
Notre Dame University, and the University 
of Illinois Schools of Commerce. He was the 
organizer and first president of the Inter- 
national Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
and has appeared on a number of Life Un- 
derwriter Conference and Insurance Com- 
pany programs as a speaker. 









billions of insurance in force in the 
United States today and he yawns. 
but mention that Joe Simpson, his 
next door neighbor, is now on a 
pension tor life—that he receives a 
check for $100.00 from the insur- 
ance company on the first of every 
month—and Mr. Prospect pricks up 
his ears. Mention that Widow 
Jones, around the corner, is able to 
keep the family together and edu- 
cate her children because of insur- 
ance that her late husband provided 
—and you have an interested lis- 
tener. 





Be Human 


Never try to befog the issue with 
big figures and_ high-sounding 
phrases about the size of your com- 
pany’s business. ‘These things may 
give you a lift, but they'll give your 
listeners a pain. Youll get further 
if you stick to the homely little 
things of life—things we stumble 
onto in our course of everyday liv- 
ing. 

I urge you to be human ‘and to 
consider your insurance prospect as 
such. Talk and write his language 
so simply and clearly that he can 
understand you and easily recognize 
how you can help him meet a family 
problem that fits his existing needs. 

Insurance selling is a very human 
process. It’s fascinating and intri- 
euing and there’s no man, no matter 
how old or experienced he may be, 
who cannot constantly get new ideas 
—if he has an open mind—and keeps 
before him definite fundamentals 
that make for permanent success in 
selling. 

But an insurance agent, to attain 
the maximum of results, must have 

(Continued on the next page) 











To Sell and Keep Sold—Continued 


sales tools, and the very best sales 
tools he can possibly employ in this 
wartime situation, is Direct Mail 
Advertising, on a consistent month- 
after-month planned program basis. 

The insurance company’s selling 


plan that depends wholly upon 
agents—salesmen—and ignores the 
powerful force of direct advertising 
and mail follow-up, is about as sensi- 
ble as the man who walks up ten 
flights of stairs when the elevator 
is running. 

However, in these wartimes the 
“canned” type of stereotyped sales 
promotion efforts cannot possibly be 
employed successfully. 

In the past, with a full staff of 
experienced men, the “canned” type 
of sales plans may have accomplished 
a great deal. Today, with the man- 
power shortages and limitations in 
travel, they are, in my opinion, most 
inadequate. 


Need Best Material 


Wartime conditions call for tailor- 
made plans to fit the particular needs 
and problems of the individual com- 
pany. Careful study and consider- 
able preliminary thought are ‘es- 
sential. Perhaps, something a little 
more expensive is required, with the 
very best artwork and creative talent 
possible to procure. In other words, 
present conditions call for the 
VERY best point-of-sale material 
that can be produced. 

For example, some time ago, the 
Vice President of an insurance com- 
pany consulted my firm about ad- 
justing their sales plans and their 
sales promotion material to the new 
problems of selling wartime insur- 
ance buyers. The company had lost 
about one-third of their field staff— 
all men specially trained and long in 
the employ of the company. The 
remainder of the field staff were, of 
course, limited in their efforts by the 
wartime conditions in maintaining 
contacts and supervision over their 
1500 agents. 

After careful study we recom- 
mended that the company invest 
about one-half the salary and normal 
traveling expenses formerly paid to 
field men in a program and in ma- 
terial designed to make selling easier 
for every one of their 1500 agents. 
This meant better and more attrac- 
tive, and a little more expensive ma- 
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terial, including visual selling aids. 
Six full days of action-selling for 
every one of their salesmen is pro- 
vided—not only making up for the 
loss of field men who are in the 
armed forces, but reducing the limi- 
tations of those remaining by broad- 
ening their influence with the agents. 

In World War II, as in World 
War I, the sales and educational 
load which your promotional ma- 
terial must carry is, as might be 
expected, the heaviest in the history 
of selling. Good material can do the 
job. Indeed, there never was a time 
when it could do more, but it must 
be strongly built and carefully con- 
structed to carry this heavier load. 


Permanent Business 


The problem of “keeping the cus- 
tomer sold” is a major one with all 
companies. Life insurance agents, 
for a variety of reasons, on the av- 
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“He's a perfect ogre about red meat—let’s buy chicken” 


erage, pay much more attention to 
getting the first commission than to 
getting the renewal commission. The 
result is poor persistency. 

The business becomes more im- 
portant to the company itself, after 
it has been placed on the books and 
especially after it has paid at least 
two premiums. Therefore why 
shouldn’t the company do something 
about keeping the policyholder in a 
good frame of mind? Why should 
they rely wholly on the assumed 
consistency of the individual agent 
in following up the business and 
safeguarding it? 

In other lines of business, almost 
universally, unremitting effort is 
made at considerable expense to 





“keep the customer sold.”’ Witness 
what machine manufacturers are do- 
ing in the way of advertising—ury- 
ing unusual attention to machines 
until they get into production again 
—suggesting regular inspection, 
stressing advantages of certain types 
of care, etc. 

Life companies seem to have very 
little interest in keeping the insured 
close to the company except to the 
extent that they urge the agent to 
watch the business “to protect his 
own renewals.” Why shouldn't 
THEY watch the business to pro- 
tect themselves against a high lapse 
ratio? 


Quarterly Message 


Not all premiums are paid 
monthly, so a monthly Policyhold- 
er’s Letter wouldn’t work. But a 
Policyholder’s Quarterly message 
might do much toward keeping the 
policyholders close to the company. 

Much interest could be created by 
little items on interesting things— 
court rulings about insurance—clip- 
pings—unusual claims—descriptions 
of new policy forms that are in- 
troduced—news about the progress 
the company is making, and items 
on how the company is helping the 
war effort by the purchase of bonds. 
There are numberless things that 
could go into a Policyholder’s Quar- 
terly Message that would make the 
recipient feel that he was recognized 
and appreciated as a policyholder oi 
the company. 

If the expense of a mailing piece 
to ALL policyholders seems too 
heavy, the service could include 
ALL POLICYHOLDERS who are 
in the Ist or 2nd year of the policy 
before the establishment of non- 
forfeiture values. 


Mental Attitude vs. Capacity 


— 


As regards helping the agent 
sell, it is important to remember th 
in the life insurance busine: 
“mental attitude is more importait 
than mental capacity.” It is im- 
perative that the life man _ tod 
come to a full realization of the ¢s- 
sential nature of his job. Unless | 
believes that his work is importa‘ 
to the war effort, he will find it 
difficult to maintain either his optin- 
ism or his confidence. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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FEDERAL 


INCOME TAX 


By CLYDE J. COVER, 


Assistant General Counsel, the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, from the Emancipator 


HE right to life, liberty and the 

pursuit of happiness is_ pur- 

chased at the price of taxes ade- 
quate to finance a_ state strong 
enough to control, suppress or repel 
destructive forces from without and 
from within. Taxation, however ex- 
pressed, is in essence the taking of 
property by the Government from 
the governed for the purpose of 
financing the multitudinous activ- 
ities of the Government. The es- 
sence of taxation remains constant 
even though its subject—bread, real 
estate, receipt of income, sales, in- 
heritance—and the device of collec- 
tion may vary widely. 

In last month’s article the Federal 
Estate Tax—the tax on the privilege 
of dying—was discussed. In this 
article the Federal Income Tax—the 
tax upon the privilege of receiving 
income—will be reviewed. It should 
be understood that many states in 
addition to the Federal Government 
impose income taxes, most of which 
have some points of similarity with 
the Federal tax. This article, how- 
ever, will deal exclusively with Fed- 
eral Income Tax. 


Federal Income Tax Return 


The workings of the Federal In- 
come Tax are best discovered from 
the return which most folks are 
obliged to complete and file annually 
between December 31 and March 
15. This form concerns itself first 
with items of gross income such as 
salary, wages, commissions, interest, 
dividends, rents, gains from sales 
and business and the like. After 
gross income is determined, net in- 
come, which is the basis of the tax, 
's derived by subtracting from gross 
ncome items of deduction such as 
taxes, contributions, losses, ex- 
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penses, depreciation, interest and 
other similar items. This process 
may be characterized as one in 
which net income, the focus of the 
tax, is distilled from gross income. 

A normal tax of 6% is applied to 
net income, reduced by allowable 
personal exemptions and by an 
earned income credit. A graduated 
surtax (supertax) ranging from 
13% in the case of net incomes un- 
der $2,000 to 82% in the case of net 
incomes over $200,000, is applied to 
net income reduced only by personal 
exemptions. 


Personal Exemptions 


Personal exemptions are per- 
mitted against net income in order 
to take account of the fact that the 
taxpayer and his family must live 
out of net income before savings 
can be counted. Thus it is assumed 
that $500 and $1,200 are fair allow- 
ances to unmarried and married per- 
sons, respectively, for living ex- 
penses. These amounts may be in- 
creased by $350 for each dependent 
supported by the taxpayer. Persons 
in military service are allowed an 
additional exemption of $1,500 
against service compensation. 

In order to facilitate collection of 
the tax in the case of gross incomes 
of $3,000 or less derived wholly 
from salary, wages, compensation 
for personal services, dividends, in- 
terest or annuities, an optional ap- 
proximate method for determining 
the tax is provided. This method 
eliminates the difficulty of refining 
net income from the ore of gross 
income by approximating the de- 
ductions in a tax table applicable to 
gross income. This optional method 
works to the advantage of the tax- 
payer if his deductions are small 
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and to his disadvantage if his deduc- 
tions are large. 

In addition to a normal tax of 6% 
and a surtax (supertax) ranging 
from 13% to 82%, a so-called Vic- 
tory Tax (super-supertax) of 5% 
is imposed. This tax requires a 
separate computation in that V%c- 
tory Tax net income, on which the 
tax is based, differs from ordinary 
net income: (a) Because it does not 
include gains from the sale of capi- 
tal assets; (b) because an earned 
income credit is not allowed; (c) 
because the deductions for taxes, 
interest and losses are restricted to 
those relating to items entering into 
Victory Tax gross income; and (d) 
because special credits against the 
tax are allowed with respect to life 
insurance premiums paid, Govern- 
ment Bonds purchased and debts 
retired. 


Net Income 


After Victory Tax net income 1s 
determined, a personal exemption 
of $624 is subtracted therefrom and 
to the remainder is applied the rate 
of 5%. To the resulting product 
may be credited: (a) The amount 
of life insurance premiums paid 
within the year on policies in effect 
on September 1, 1942, upon the tax- 
payer's life or upon the life of his 
spouse or dependents; (b)_ the 
amount of increase in the taxpayer's 
holdings of obligations of the United 
States; and (c) the amount of any 
decrease in the taxpayers’ indebted- 
ness prevailing on September 1, 
1942, but the maximum | total 
amount of all such credits cannot 
exceed 40% of Victory Tax or 
$1,000, whichever is the lesser, in 
the case of married persons, and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Federal Income Tax—Continued 
25% of Victory Tax or $500, 
whichever is the lesser, in the case of 
single persons, plus in either case 
2% of Victory Tax or $100, which- 
ever is the lesser, for each depend- 
ent. 

The pay-as-you-go amendment re- 
cently adopted does not affect in the 


least the tax impositions described 
above, as its purpose was merely to 
change the collection procedure with 
respect to individuals, not corpora- 
tions, from a preceding year to a 
current year basis. The changeover, 
coming as it did in the middle of the 
year, necessitated certain adjust- 
ments which with provisions aimed 
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Fear. 


HE ARRANGED 4 STEPPING STONE 
70 FREEDOM FROM WANT ——— 


No one can tell what post-war conditions this 
lad is heading into. 
even if his dad should not be here to support 
him—his education is provided for. He is sure 
of that stepping-stone to success. 
and the Great-West Life man made all neces- 
sary plans the year he was born. 


But come what may— 


His father 





As shown in this example of the Company’s 
advertising, copy this year features the Great- 
West Life man. He is shown as one well quali- 
fied to provide the protection which assures 
both Freedom from Want and Freedom from 
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at avoiding windfall escapes from 
tax in the case of persons having 
higher income in 1942 than in 1943, 
served to complicate the amend 
ment considerably. Without at- 
tempting to deal with its many su)- 
tleties, the following statements 
concerning the amendment are o/- 
fered by way of general comment: 

(a) The first half of the 1942 tax 





is payable as though there had been Vo 
no change in the law, but the amount tas; 
so paid is regarded as a payment on anil 
the 1943 tax. Ww 

(b) Employers will withhold 20% wy 
of salary or wages, reduced by a of 
personal exemption — substantially \ 
identical with that defined above writ 
with respect to Victory Tax, paid Thr 
with respect to payroll periods bhe- hud 
ginning on or after July 1 of this ine 
year. pros 

September Estimate 

(c) On or before September 15 
persons whose actual gross income _ 
for the year 1942 was, or whose - 
probable gross income for the vear ri 
1943 will be, in excess of $2,700, in a 
the case of single persons, or $3,500, an 
in the case of married persons, or - 
who had in the year 1942 or prob 
ably will have in the year 1943, windy 
gross income from sources other a 
than wages or salaries in excess of n 
$100, and whose income from all ay 
sources was in such respective years + - 
in excess of the allowable exemp- lead 
tion of $500 or $1,200, as the case 0 


may be, will have to file a declara- 
tion of 1943 income, and pay the P 
tax indicated by such report on or dres 
before September 15 or in two four 
equal installments on September !5 the 


and December 15. The amount oi prol 


tax so to be paid will be the diffe: age! 
ence between the estimated tax fo Bet 
the year 1943 and the total of (a) tual 
the 1942 tax paid on March 15 and Ger 
June 15, 1943, (b) the amount oi tion 
Victory tax withheld prior to July | 
1943, and (c) the amount expected 
to be withheld by the employer su 
sequent to July 1, 1943. \ 
(d) In March, 1944, every 1nc- an 
vidual having gross income during nect 
1943 in excess of the applicable per- dre 
sonal exemption will file an income ing 
tax return covering the year 1943 bei 
and pay a tax on the basis thereo!, of 
but a credit for all taxes paid or bu 
withheld in the year 1943 will be Vis 
allowed. $01 
(Continued on page 53) an 
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VIN BENDINER, noted Phila- 
celphia producer for the New 
York Life and prominent insurance, 
taxation and estate lawyer, has been 
anounced as the speaker for the 
“\merican College Hour” which 
wi! be a part of the general session 
of the 54th Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers to be held at Pittsburgh, 


Thursday, September 16, _ states 
Judd C.° Benson, Union Central, 
Cincinnati, trustee and N.A.L.U. 


program chairman. 
Convention Theme 


“The Challenge to Trained Lead- 
ership’ has been selected as the 
theme of the streamlined session of 
the General Agents’ and Managers’ 
Section which will be held in con- 
tunction with the 54th Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association on Wednes- 
day, September 15. John A. Steven- 
son, President, Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, will be the 
principal speaker and he will de- 
velop the theme of the meeting along 
the lines of the place of trained 
leadership in present-day and post- 
war conditions. 

Preceding Mr. Stevenson’s ad- 
dress will be a panel discussion by 
lourteen, leading general agents of 
the country on present and post-war 
problems confronting agency man- 
agement, announces Osborne 
Bethea, general agent, Penn Mu- 
tual. New York, chairman of the 
General Agents’ and Managers’ Sec- 
tio! of the National Association. 


Other Speakers 
Vincent B. Coffin, vice-president 
an’ superintendent of agencies, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Hartford, will ad- 
dress the Supervisors’ Dinner meet- 
ing on Thursday evening, Septem- 
ber 16. John C. Sheedy, manager 
of production, Reliance Life, Pitts- 
burch and president of the Super- 
visors’ Club of the Pittsburgh As- 
sociation, will preside at the meeting 
an’ introduce the speaker. 
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UNDERWRITERS’ MEETING 


Giving expression to its theme 
“Getting Business—Our Part in 
Essential War Service,” the Women 
Underwriters’ Section program to 
be presented on Wednesday after- 
noon, September 15, will feature 
ten currently successful women pro- 
ducers divided into two _ panel 
groups. All of these women are 
today leading producers in their 
respective companies. 

The first panel will develop ideas 
productive for the average under- 
writer equipped to serve the large 
middle class group of prospects and 
will include: Helen Church Fagan, 
Banker’s Life Company, Madison, 
Wisc.: Hazel C. Horrmeyer, Penn 
Mutual, Minneapolis; Hazel B. 
Price, Union Mutual, Pittsburgh; 
Norma Wasson, Phoenix Mutual, 
Kansas City, and Anna L. Wiswell, 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia. 


Completing Program 


The second panel will discuss 
ideas in specialized fields but where 
there are often unrecognized oppor- 
tunities for the average saleswoman. 
These discussions will include tax 
problems, pension trusts, business 
insurance and various forms of in- 
vestment life insurance. The speak- 
ers will include Lillian L. Joseph, 
Home Life, New York; Corinne V. 
Loomis, C.L.U., John Hancock, 
Boston; Helen D. Rockwell, Na- 
tional of Vermont, Cleveland; Lor- 
raine L. Sinton, C.L.U., Mutual 
Benefit, Chicago, and Helen M. 
Zepp, C.L.U., Equitable of New 
York, Chicago. 

To complete the women’s pro- 
gram Beatrice Jones, Guardian Life, 
New York, will present the findings 
of a survey based on one thousand 
actual cases on the lives of both 
men and women and analyze sig- 
nificant features of selling shown in 
the study. Elsie M. Matthews, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Newark, N. J., 
chairman of the N.A.L.U. Com- 
mittee of Women Underwriters, and 
Mildred F. Stone, C.L.U., Mutual 
Benefit, Newark, N. J., assisted by 


members of the National Associ- 
ation’s women’s committee and the 
chairmen of various local women’s 
committees are in charge of develop- 
ing the program. 


Membership 
With 193 local associations, 24 
state associations, the District ot 
Columbia and Hawaii exceeding or 


equalling their last year’s member- 
ship totals, the National Association 
of Life Underwriters closed the 
1942-43 fiscal year with a total 
membership of 29,274, according to 
Grant Taggart, California-Western 
States Life, Cowley, president of the 
organization. 

Twelve newly created or re-in- 
stated associations were added to the 
rolls during the year to bring the 
total number of local associations 
in the United States and Hawaii to 
370. The closing figures represent 
a gain in paid membership over the 
previous years and, in addition to the 
29,274 active members, several thou- 
sand who were active members last 
year and the year before are now 
in the armed forces, said Mr. Tag- 
gart. 

The Chicago Association regained 
its position as the largest local as- 
sociation in the country with New 
York in second place. The next five 
largest local associations in order are 
Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Cleveland. 

Stressing the importance of a 
strong and active association in these 
trying times, President Tlaggart 
praised the work of the many loyal 
state and local leaders throughout 
the country who are contributing so 
much to the welfare of the Life in- 
surance policyholders and the field 
forces. 


Service to Agent 


A special committee composed of 
members of the board of trustees of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters met with board mem- 
bers of the Institute of Life Insur- 

(Continued on the next page} 
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The fortress of Europe is about to re- 
ceive the acid test applied by our mighty 
Allied Forces, The zero hour is at hand. 
Where shall we strike—when shall we 
invade? Leave this to the minds of the 
strategists—surely they have extensive 
careful plans. 


Ours should be the role of ‘‘Wachful 
Waiting.’’ But, why wait while watch- 
ing? Everyone knows invasion means 
more of everything needed to carry on 
an offensive war. 


While watching for the flash “SINVA- 
SION”’ to come let us here at home push 
on with ‘‘full steam ahead,’’ and as our 
sacrifices increase gird ourselves .. . be 
willing to pay the price of success and 
its reward... the ,iory of V-Day. 
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Underwriters’ Meeting—Continued 


ance in New York, July 16, to dis- 
cuss the past and future programs 
of the Institute as they affect the 
held forces. The N.A.L.U. commit- 
tee was appointed by President 
Grant Taggart at the request of 
Holgar J. Johnson, president of the 
Institute, following an expression 
by the board of trustees at its 
Kansas City meeting that future 
programs of the Institute should lay 
more emphasis on the service of the 
agent. 


N.A.L.U. Committee 


The committee is composed of the 


following trustees: Sidney Wer- 
timer, Prudential, Buffalo, chair- 


man; William H. Andrews, Jr., 
Jefferson Standard and N.A.L.U. 
secretary, Greensboro; Clancy D. 
Connell, Provident Mutual, New 
York; Herbert A. Hedges, Equit- 
able of Iowa and N.A.L.U. vice- 
president, Kansas City; Clifford H. 
Orr, National of Vermont, Phila- 
delphia, and John A. Witherspoon, 
immediate past president, John 
Hancock, Nashville. 

G. S. Nollen, president, Bankers 
Life Company and chairman of the 
Institute’s board of directors, acted 
as chairman of the meeting and 
Holgar |. Johnson, president, pre- 
sented a complete review of the five 
years’ work of the Institute to date. 

The all-day conference included 
a thorough study of the work of 
the Institute including its past ad- 
vertising programs and _ consider- 
ation was given to future plans and 
how they might more effectively be 
tied in with the field forces to de- 
velop the greatest good for the busi- 
ness and its men in the field. The 
cooperative results which developed 
from the meeting indicated that 
similar meetings of board members 
of the two organizations be held 
from time to time in the future to 
review plans and projects and in- 
terpret the fieldmen’s reactions and 
suggestions to the Institute’s work. 


Changes 


In accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Board of Trustees 
Edwin W. Baker, John Hancock, 
Louisville, chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Nominations 
has addressed an official bulletin to 


the presidents and national commit- 
teemen of all local and state asso- 
ciations and to candidates proposed 
for office in the National Association 
outlining certain suggestions in con- 
nection with their campaigns. 


No Elaborate Campaigns 


The committee expresses the hope 
that candidates will discourage ex- 
pensive and elaborate campaigns 
which it believes inappropriate in 
these times. Although the number 
of endorsements which may be se- 
cured by a candidate in his behalf 
is a matter which may be determined 
by the candidate and his sponsors, 
Mr. Baker states that his committee 
will regard the endorsements of the 
candidate’s local and state associa- 
tions as sufficient and that candi- 
dates and their sponsors will refrain 
from distributing literature at the 
Convention sessions and in_ the 
lobbies of the hotel during conven- 
tion week. 


Nominating Speeches 


The Board of Trustees at its mid- 
winter meeting last December recom- 
mended that the National Council 
at its election session which will be 
held on Thursday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 16, extend to all candidates, 
whether nominated by the committee 
or from the floor, the privilege 01 
one nominating speech not exceeding 
three minutes and a_ seconding 
speech or speeches totalling not more 
than two minutes. The Committee 
on Nominations will propose the 
adoption of such a rule at the open- 
ing of the election session. 

Mr. Baker pointed out that tlie 
by-laws of the National Association 
defining the duties of his Committee 
instruct it to solicit recommen:a- 
tions of nominees for offices to be 
filled at the annual election. These 
include the offices of president, vice 
president, secretary, treasurer, 2nd 
six trustees to be elected for a iwo 
year term. “The committee is seck- 
ing recommendations of men w:10, 
because of experience, definitely 
proven ability, and a deep seated in- 
terest in the well-being of the -\a- 
tional Association, would be wil!ing 
to give of their time and energy to 
serve during these extremely try- 
ing times.” 
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ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 
FORMED 


T THE request of Director of 

Insurance Paul F. Jones of IlI- 
linois, representatives of sixty-four 
companies writing accident and 
health insurance in Illinois met with 
the director on July 13th to discuss, 
in general terms, abuses of the acci- 
dent and health insurance business. 
Director Jones urged that the busi- 
ness be self-policed, and at his sug- 
gestion a general committee was 
formed, of which George F. Manzel- 
mann, president of the North Amer- 
ican Accident Insurance Company, 
Chicago, is chairman. A committee 
of five was then appointed to con- 
sult with the director. The mem- 
bers are Roy L. Davis (Bureau of 
Personal Accident and Health 
Underwriters), David J. Kadyk 
(Commercial Men’s organizations ), 
UC. O. Pauley and Ray Welterlund 
(Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference) and Ray Lonnon (rep- 
resenting mutual assessment com- 
panies). Mr. Manzelmann is an ex- 
oficio member of this committee. 
The first meeting of the committee 
was scheduled for early in Septem- 
ber, because of the vacation period. 


EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY 
BROADENS FORMS 


l’ A general revision of all out- 
standing policies, without extra pre- 
mium charge, the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Assurance Corporation, Lim- 
ited, has adopted the broader “ac- 
cidental bodily injuries” insuring 
clause, in place of the standard “‘ac- 
cidental means” provision, and. has. 
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stricken standard Provision 16 from 
all outstanding policies. The latter 
provision provides for cancellation 
during the policy term, so that its 
elimination guarantees that the policy 
is non-cancellable for the term for 
which premium has been paid, but 
is, of course, renewable at the option 
of the company. Bacterial infection, 
disease and hernia are not covered. 

An even more liberal revision was 
made in the “total disability” clause, 
which has been rephrased to provide 
for the payment of indemnity so 
long as the assured is disabled from 
performing every duty of his occu- 
pation, except that after 52 weeks, 
the indemnity shall cease if the as- 
sured engages in employment for 
wage or profit. This is an important 
variation from the standard form 
which, after 52 weeks, requires dis- 
ability from performing any work or 
occupation for wage or profit, rather 
than acceptance of such employment, 
which appears to leave the choice 
with the assured. The time from 
date of accident within which the 
disability must occur is lengthened 
from 20 to 30 days. 

Subscribers to Best’s A. & H. 
Buyers’ Guide for 1943 are urged 
to make proper correction of their 
copies. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH | 
PREMIUMS UP 


CCIDENT and_ health pre- 

miums were up approximately 
5% in the first six months of 1943 
compared with the same period in 
1942, according to the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference. 
Very little group business was in- 
cluded in the statistics from which 
this estimate was made, the confer- 
ence states, and group business has 
undoubtedly shown a greater pro- 
portionate increase. 





SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 
ORDERS A &H STUDY 


ALPH H. BLANCHARD, pro- 

fessor of insurance at Columbia 
University and president of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society, has been 
chosen to conduct a survey of the 
accident and health insurance busi- 
ness for the Social Security Board, as 
part of the board’s program of 
studies in the field of social insur- 
ance. A questionnaire has been for- 
warded to each of more than 500 
carriers, the board states, seeking 
basic experience data on their acci- 
dent and health business. 


Blanchard's Views 


Professor Blanchard has a _ sub- 
stantial reputation as an expert on 
insurance subjects. His presidential 
address to the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety, delivered in November, 1942, 
urged the casualty actuaries to de- 
vote more attention to social insur- 
ance “whether motivated by social 
consciousness or _ self-interest,” 
pointing out that they have had little 
part in social insurance affairs, which 
have been “in the hands of persons 
highly interested in ends but some- 
what impatient with questions of 
means.” Blanchard’s report is to be 
objective, devoted to the facts devel- 
oped by his survey. The board states 
that assurances of cooperation have 
been received from the leading acci- 
dent and health bureaus. 


The Questionnaire 


The questionnaire calls for data 
for the years 1938—42, inclusive, on 
accident and health transactions, by 
classes of business, including net un- 
derwriting results. The return date 
is September 30th. 











DIVIDENDS DOWN 


IVIDENDS paid by American ‘In this connection it should be 
life insurance companies to their noted that dividends paid to policy- 
policyholders in the first six months holders are not dividends in the 
of the year are reported by the usual sense; rather they are a return 
Institute of Life Insurance at $206,- to policyholders of that portion of 
570,000, a decrease of $22,081,000 the premium remaining after a rea- 
from the aggregate of $228,651,000 sonable allowance for future con- 
disbursed in the corresponding pe-  tingencies and after meeting costs. 
riod a year ago. This decrease is in The premium rate is based on three 
line with the trend of the last several principal cost factors: claim pay- 
years, being a direct reflection of ments, operating expenses and in- 
the continuous decline in the general terest earnings, with some margin 
level of interest rates. added for safety; while the divi- 
“The effect of lower interest rates dend scale is determined on the 
on policy dividends is cumulative,” basis of an appraisal of actual ex- 
the Institute points out. “The result perience, some regard must be had 
of the investment of money over for possible future conditions.” 
the past years at continually lower 


















































rates is being felt more and more. Use of 1942 Dividends 
Not only is this true of new money 
but as the older, higher yield in- In the full year 1942, the amount 


vestments mature, the reinvestment paid in dividends to policyholders 
of funds produces a lower rate of was $434,700,000 as compared with 


return. $432,200,000 in 1941. The increase 
of $2,500,000, the Institute points 
Provision for Death Claims out, was due to an increase in the 


amount of insurance in force, and 
“While the decline of interest did not, therefore, constitute a real 
rates is primarily responsible for interruption in the downward trend. 
the decrease in policyholder divi- Somewhat less than 50% of the 
dends, other factors that are oper- dividends paid to policyholders last 
ating at this time in the direction year, or $209,600,000, was used to 
of lower dividends and higher costs reduce premiums. This was ap- 
to policyholders are increased proximately $7,000,000 less than the 
federal income taxes and moderately amount so used in 1941, while divi- 
increased provision for current and dends taken in cash amounted to 
future death claims, made under war $72,400,000 as compared with $74,- 
conditions. 900,000 in 1941. 
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A feature of the 1942 record was 
the increased use of dividends }) 
policyholders to purchase paid-up 
additions to their insurance, $7°),- 
300,000 being applied to this p 
pose as compared with $64,000, 
in 1941. 

Policyholders left $72,700,000 of 
their dividends with their life insir- 
ance companies to accumulate at in- 
terest and used $700,000 to shorien 
the endowment or premium paying 
period of existing policies. 

- 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
CCORDING to Acting Super- 


intendent of Insurance of New 
York Thomas J. Cullen, information 
received by the Department indi- 
cated that certain fraternal and be- 
nevolent societies, in providing for 
specified services and funeral sup- 
plies in connection with the burial 
of members, restricted the family 
of the deceased in the choice of a 
funeral parlor or director. The In- 
surance Department states that the 
practice seemed to be confined to 
organizations which are exempt 
from the provisions of the Insur- 
ance Law and to local lodges of 
authorized societies. Section 165 
of the Insurance Law prohibits all 
organizations, whether or not they 
are subject to the other provisions 
of the said law, from making burial 
agreements which restrict the per- 
sonal representative or the family of 
the deceased in the designation o/ a 
funeral director. The Insurance 
Department announces that the 
institution or continuance of the 
prohibited practice will subject the 
societies and their officers to pros- 
ecution for violation of Section 165. 


BUREAU MEMBER 


HE Life Insurance Sales \e- 

search Bureau has just acce; ‘ed 
for membership the application of 
the Canadian Branch of the !'ru- 
dential Assurance Company of | on- 
don, which is one of the great ¢ m- 
panies of the world, with $4,3'3,- 
000,000 insurance in force. [he 
Canadian Branch, which is loc. ted 
in Montreal, is under the direcion 
of Frank C. Capon, as Life 4.an- 
ager for Canada. A. C. Galbrai:'i 1s 
the Manager of Life Agencies for 
Canada. 
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THIS BOOK contains a variety 


of professionally-prepared advertisements, 
designed for use by our individual field 
underwriter in his local newspaper, over his 
own signature. The Company supplies the 
mats; the underwriter supplies the space. 
Included in the book are big ads and 
little ads; ads directed to women, to farm- 
ers, to parents, to home owners... to all 
kinds of prospects for Life Insurance. 
Mutual Life Underwriters are hailing this 
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new Service as an opportunity to identify 






themselves, as well as the Company, in their 






home communities, and thus to capitalize 






locally on the Company’s national adver- 






tising, now appearing in Life, The Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Time, The Ameri- 
can Home, and Better Homes and Gardens. 




































= WHAT OUR FIELD FORCE SAYS ABOUT IT: 


er - “This is what I call ‘bang-up service’—excellent cooperation.”’ Chicagoa. 


fia “One of the best things the Company has ever done.”’ New York. 


the *“‘The new Mutual Life Advertising Service for Field Underwriters is something 
the that I have been wanting ever since I started in the Life Insurance business.”’ 
the Grand Rapids. 

65. **A very forward step.’ Scranton. 


‘*The menwerevery much interested and enthusiastic about theidea.”’ Philadelphia. 


**The new Mutual Life Advertising Service is fine and I think the boys will really 
te- take advantage of it.’’ Des Moines. 








af ‘*Another good method for developing more good underwriters.”’ Chicago. 


**A good move on the part of the Company and should bring good results.”’ St. Louis. 











- “The new Advertising Service for Underwriters is most attractive.’’ Richmond. 


rhe **The men in the field should get splendid results from this method of building 


ted prestige.”’’ Harrisburg. 
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GOVERNMENT GROUP 
POLICY 


AUCHLIN CURRIE, Admin- 

istrative Assistant to President 
Rooseveit, on August 2 announced 
the adoption of a war-time program 
of group life insurance for the pro- 
tection of foreign field representa- 
tives of the Federal Government 
through the War Agencies’ Em- 
ployees’ Protective Association, of 
which he is the president. 

The program was developed out 
of the desire of Washington officials 
to provide low-cost protection for 
civilians whose lives are endangered 
by ship sinkings, enemy bombings 
and other war risks while traveling 
to and working behind combat areas 
on government assignments. While 
the insurance plans are in no way 
similar, the purpose is to give the 
American, who is serving his coun- 
try in mufti, protection comparable 
to that provided for all service men 
by National Service Life Insurance. 
Officials pointed out that civilians 
frequently operate in_ potentially 
dangerous sections on war missions 
and are exposed to at least some of 
the hazards met on the fighting 
fronts. 


Those Covered 


Association members employed by 
the following Federal agencies are 
insured under the group plan: Board 
of Economic Warfare, Office of 
Lend-Lease Administration, Office 
of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Operations, Office of War Admin- 
istration, Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, Harri- 
man Mission, White House Office, 
sureau of the Budget, War Ship- 


ping Administration, Office’ of 
Scientific Research and Develop- 


ment, Department of Agriculture, 
The Department of the Treasury, 
lederal Communications Commis- 
sion, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Office of Censorship, the Di- 
vision of Cultural Relations of the 
Department of State and foreign 
service auxiliary officers, the War 
Department Operational Analysis 
Group, and civilians serving with 
military attaches of the War De- 
partment. 

The program is patterned on the 
group plan of the American Foreign 
Service Employees’ Protective As- 
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sociation which, since 1929, has pro- 
tected officers of the State Depart- 
ment. The War Agencies’ program 
is underwritten by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society (N. Y.) 
and provides $5,000 of life insur- 
ence for employees earning less than 
$3.200 a year and $10,000 of pro- 
tection for members whose salaries 
exceed that figure. As is usual in 
group protection, no medical ex- 
amination is required and there is 
no age limit. The insurance is pay- 
able in the event of death from any 
cause either in a lump sum or in 
instalments over a period of years. 
Designed solely as a war measure, 
the program will continue only for 
the duration of the war and a 
reasonable period thereafter. 

The classes of employees eligible 
for the protection include: (1) all 
employees of the agencies now 
abroad engaged in foreign field ac- 
tivities, except natives; (2) employ- 
ees now in training in the United 
States for duties abroad or await- 
ing transportation; (3) supervisory 
or administrative employees located 
in this country who in the normal 
course of their duties are required 
to make trips abroad, and (4) di- 
rectors of foreign field employee 
training programs. 


PREMIUMS AND INCOME 
TAX REDUCTION 


HE Massachusetts Mutual Life 

Insurance Company is mailing to 
each of its policyholders a message 
from President Bertrand J. Perry 
calling attention to the bills intro- 
duced in Congress by Senator Styles 
Bridges (N.H.)—Senate Bill 1016 
—and Congressman Angier L. 
(,oodwin ( Mass. )—House Bill 2541 

providing for the deductibility— 
for federal income tax purposes—of 
premiums paid on life insurance in 
force on December 8, 1941. Under 
the terms of the proposed legislation, 
this reduction in taxable income 
would be limited to 10% of the tax- 
payer’s net income, or to $1,000, 
whichever is the lesser. 

President Perry’s message urges 
all policyholders approving the bills 
to communicate that fact to their 
Representatives in Congress. 





BOND HOLDINGS RISE 
1/, BILLIONS 


MERICAN life insurance coi 

panies increased their ho!dines 
of United States Government bonis 
in the first six months of the ye 
by $1,590,000,000, it is announced 
by the Institute of Life Insurance. 
The increase in holding of these 
bonds since December 31, 1941, a 
cording to the Institute’s tabulatio 
has been $4,310,000,000, and has 
been at an accelerating rate throug!)- 
out this period. 

Purchases of United States Gov- 
ernment bonds during the half year 
brought aggregate holdings to 
$10,980,000,000, about 30% of the 
companies’ total assets. 

While the flow of policyholder 
funds during the half year was 
primarily into United States Gov- 
ernment bonds, the life insurance 
companies fully maintained — the 
financial aid which they have ex- 
tended to industries. Holdings of 
business securities at June 30, 
amounted to $10,230,000,000 as 
compared with $10,200,000,000 at 
the start of the year and with 
$10,130,000,000 at the end of 1941. 

Holdings of Canadian Govern- 
ment and = state and = municipal 
bonds, reported at $2,650,000,000, 
showed a decrease of $40,000,000 
in the half year but were $20,000,- 
OOO above the December 31, 1941 
figure. 


Real Estate 


Continued progress was recorded 
in the sale of real estate previously 
acquired through foreclosures. ‘hie 
ownership of farm properties was 
reduced to $400,000,000 compared 
with $480,000,000 at the start of 
1943 and with $560,000,000 a year 
earlier. City real estate which in- 
cludes home and branch office bu:!d- 


ings, urban housing development 
and foreclosed city properties, 


— 


amounted to $1,090,000,000. 7 
represented a decrease of $60,0\' 
OOO in the half year and a decre*se 
of $230,000,000 in the last eighicen 
months, resulting from the sal« ol 
foreclosed city real estate. 
Mortgage investments on June 39, 
totaling $6,640,000,000, consiste: 0! 
$870,000,000 farm and $5,770,000. 


O00 urban mortgages. 
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q@ “Let me sit down—dquick. I think I am going to faint,” wailed 
Haljmar.* 


@ “Don’t take it too hard, old fellow,” suggested his companion 
solicitously. “There’s one thing you can do. You might stop 
working for a couple of months.” 


@ “I might have to,” moaned Haljmar. “It'll be awful if I don’t! 
Think what a horrible income tax I’ll have to pay next March.” 
@ Haljmar is one of scores of highly successful Franklin repre- 
sentatives. This year he has already earned more money than 


ever before in his life. His income tax check for the year will 
be bigger than his total annual earnings a few years ago. 


@ So he’s perturbed. Wouldn’t you be? 


*Haljmar’s not his name, but this conversation really took place 
between a Franklin sales leader and a company executive. 
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= are seven different, individual units of the CCH 
INSURANCE LAW REPORTING SERVICE. Each selec- 


tive loose leaf unit covers the new decisions from all 
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higher jurisdictions in its own particular province. 


Quick-reading advance digests of new decisions in the 
insurance spheres of widest interest—Automobile—Life, 
Health and Accident—Fire and Casualty—Negligence— 
are rushed to subscribers weekly, promptly followed by 
full text loose leaf reports for the selective units in the 
subscriber's field. In other important lines—Admiralty— 
Sureties—Workmen's Compensation—there are fast cur- 


rent reports in comprehensive digest. 


For selective reporting of new insurance cases, to get 
the latest relevant decision first, depend upon this new, 


different, faster, loose leaf reporter. 


Write for Details 


vf ERGE) CLEARING; HOUSE; ING. 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO WASHINGTON 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BUILDING 
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"Mortality Endowment" Provision in 
Life Insurance Policy Held a Lottery 


H{1E Commercial Travelers In- 

surance Company presented to 
the Insurance Commissioner of the 
State of Utah, for approval, a form 
of policy known as the “Dual Pay” 
policy, and upon approval being re- 
fused, filed suit to restrain the Com- 
missioner from interfering with its 
issuance. 

The challenged form provides 
that the Company will pay the face 
amount thereof (A) to the insured 
upon the maturity of the policy as a 
mortality endowment as defined in 
the policy; or (B) to a named bene- 
ficiary upon the death of the in- 
sured before the maturity of the 
policy as a “mortality endowment.” 
It also provides that if the stipulated 
premiums are paid for a full twenty 
years’ period prior to the maturity 
of the policy either as a “‘mortality 
endowment” or by reason of the 
death of the insured, the insured 
may surrender the policy and re- 
ceive a fully paid up policy for the 
face amount of the surrendered pol- 
icy. In brief, the policy is the stand- 
ard limited payment life insurance 
policy with the “mortality endow- 
ment” feature. 

ach application for a “Dual 
Day” policy is stamped with the day, 
hour and minute it is received at the 
home office of the Company, and 
the policy is automatically classified 
into the age group of the applicant. 
Various divisions are established by 
the Company for each age group. 
and there are 26 numbers in each of 
such divisions represented by the 
le'ters of the alphabet. For instance, 
the Company assigns the first appli- 
cation to the first number of the “A” 
position in the first division of the 
acc group, and thereafter, subse- 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


‘quently 


quent applications are assigned to 
the divisions containing the fewest 
number of policies, until all the divi- 
sions are filled. 

The “mortality endowment” pro- 
vision specifies that the “‘policy shall 
mature as a mortality endowment 
and shall be payable when it be- 
comes the oldest policy in force in 
its division and the company experi- 
ences a mortality loss under another 
policy in the same division.” For 
example: The policy of A matures 
by the death of another 1n his divi- 
sion, and the payment of the face 
amount thereof discharges the obli- 
gation of the Company, and conse- 
A is no longer a policy- 
holder after such payment. Upon 
B’s death, A being eliminated by 
payment, C would move into the 


position of A, and other policies 
would be sold to fill up the group. 
The Supreme Court of Utah on 
May 12, 1943, held: 
“We conclude that the ‘mortality 
endowment’ provision of the ‘Dual 
Pay’ policy for the reasons herein 








stated is a wagering contract. See 
to the same effect, although dealing 
with insurance policies which differ 
in detail from the ‘Dual Pay’ policy, 
Calgrove v. Lowe 343 Ill. 360, 175 
N.E. 569 and Knott vs. State ex rel 
Guaranty Income Life Ins. Co. 136 
Fla. 184, 186 So. 788, 121 ALR 
715.” Judgment in favor of the 
Insurance Commissioner. Commer- 
cial Travelers Insurance Co. et al. vs. 
Carlson, Insurance Commissioner 
137 Pac. (2d) 656. 


War Clause in Life Policy Not Effec- 


tive Before Formal Declaration of War 


HE life of Brodus F. West was 

insured under two policies con- 
taining provisions for double in- 
demnity in case of accidental death, 
but provided that such would not be 
applicable in the event that death 
should occur while the insured was 
“engaged in military or naval serv- 
ice in time of war,” and with other 
reductions of the liability of the 
Company 1n such case. 

Stipulations of fact upon which 
the case was tried are the insured 
was enlisted in the United- States 
Navy as a seaman first class when he 
was killed at Pearl Harbor on De- 
cember 7th, 1941, by Japanese 
bombers, along with approximately 
thirty-five hundred others. 

Introduced in evidence was the 
Congressional declaration of War 
against Japan. It was by resolution 
passed on December 8, 1941, (the 
day after the well-known sneak at- 
tack by Japan referred to above, in 
which the insured met his death). 
Did the insured’s death occur in 
time of War? 

The Supreme Court of South 
Carolina, on April 27, 1943, held: 
The only real question for the con- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


sideration of the Court is whether 
on December 7, 1941, the United 
States of America, in the armed 
forces of which young West was 
then serving, was at War. ... We 
think it clear that the stated question 
should be, and it is, answered in the 
negative. The Court, in its opinion 
quotes from 67 C. J. p. 338, as fol- 
lows: “A Court cannot, however, 
take judicial notice of a war by its 
government until there has been 
some act or declaration creating or 
recognizing the existence of war by 
the department of the government 
clothed with the war making 
power.” Judgment for the benefi- 
ciary was affirmed. West vs. Pal- 
metto State Life Ins. Co. 25 S.E. 
(2d) 475. 


RESIGNATION 


This letter was received from an American 
conscript: “Dear Colonel: After four months 
of army life and much sober reflection, | 
have decided that | cannot support my wife 
in the manner to which she has been accus- 
tomed on my army pay. Kindly accept 
my resignation." 


—The Kablegram 








United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 





Representatives 
have something unusual to sell. 
Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance | 
contract which contains: | 





|. Life Insurance 
2. Double Indemnity 
3. Triple Indemnity 
4. Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 
5. Waiver of Premium 
Territory Available for New Gen- 


eral Agencies in Pennsylvania 
and Delaware 


Write 


WILLIAM D. HALLER 
Vice President and Agency 
Manager 

















NEGRO ASSOCIATION 
MEETS 


N HIS address to the 23rd Annual 

Convention of the National Negro 
Insurance Association meeting in 
Chicago, July 21-23, Asa T. Spaul- 
ding, President of the Association 
and Actuary and Assistant-Secretary 
of the North Carolina Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, reported a year 
of activity and progress, called for a 
greater respect for “human person- 
alities’ and the inclusion of “God 
in the making of nations;” urged a 
greater interest in_ things local, 
national and _ international, and 
warned against “evil imaginations 
giving birth to malicious rumors 
destined to disturb peaceful domes- 
tic relations, upset national unity, 
tear down morale, disgrace cities, 
states and our Nation and under- 
mine our national influence in the 
world for good, and a well-ordered 
society.” 


Insurance on Negroes 


According to President Spaul- 
ding’s report, as of December 31, 
1942, Negroes in the United States 
carried on their lives 9,420,289 pol- 
icies amounting to $1,685,024,434 
in insurance coverage, and paid in 
annual premiums $67,919,273. 

Thirty-nine of the member com- 
panies of the National Negro Insur- 
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ance Association carried 2,808,4 4 
of the policies, $474,226,628 of te 
insurance in force, and received 
$22,571,069 of the premiums paid. 
During the year, these companies 
increased their insurance in force |\y 
$53 million and their income 
$3.1 million and purchased over $+.2 
million worth of government bonds. 
They gave full time employment t 
9,629 persons. 

ln commenting on the year’s 
progress, Spaulding said: “In spite 
of the handicaps and difficulties 
encountered . . . in many respects 
1942 was one of the best years in 
our history. This is a tribute to the 
resourcefulness, ingenuity and_ in- 
creasing ability of the respective 
company managements and their en- 
tire personnel. And in my opinion, 
the National Negro Insurance Asso- 
ciation is making a definite contri- 
bution toward these accomplish- 
ments.” 
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CANADIAN SALES 
KEFLECTING high peak em- 


ployment all over the Dominion, 
new ordinary life insurance sales in 
Canada and Newfoundland, for the 
first six months of this year, totalled 
$280,875,000 according to figures 
compiled by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau and released 
by the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association. Sales for the 
month of June totalled $52,475,000. 

These sales which are based upon 
the experience of 18 companies rep- 
resenting 86% of the new ordinary 
life insurance in Canada and New- 
foundland are for new settled-jor 
ordinary insurance, exclusive of 1n- 
creases, revivals, dividend additions, 
reinsurance acquired, pension bon 
without insurance, annuities, group 
and wholesale business. 


-_ 
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NEWS DELIVERIES 


Due to over-loaded wartime trans 
portation facilities and military priori 
ties, all publishers are experiencino 
difficulty in placing magazines anc 
books in subscribers hands in accord 
ance with pre-war delivery schedule: 
Despite strenuous efforts on our par 
to shorten copy, lay-out and make-up 
schedules, we still cannot guarante: 
delivery dates. If your News arrive: 
later than usual, please be assurec 
that we are doing everything possib! 
to control the situation. 
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F. A. McMAST 
ALBERT DOCTOR 


NIXON 
NORTON 
WADE 

M. STRAW 

3. SHACKLETT 


FAM 


‘CHIESMAN 


or angonoenor 
pNEe 


. Jj. 

Ss. 
A. W 
. J. SCHILTZ 


(Agency Basis) 


GEORGE WADE 
HENRY t+ 
FRED E. KRA 

J. 4 MiILLHOLLAND 


WOOD 
H. © BROGAN 


x CENTURY MILESTONE 


IEBER 
RANK WEISHAUPT 
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H. R. LINDENBERGER 


| CINCINNATI, 


We Proudly Present 


. and congratulate Ohio National Fieldmen who qualified for one of the Company’s 


four Honor Clubs during the 1942-43 Honor Club year which ended July 31st. 


s+ QUARTER MILLION DOLLAR CLUB 


E. B. SEIDEL 


x+ BUILDERS CLUB (Personal Basis) 


A. J. ULLMAN 


E. W. MILLHOLLAND 
G. S. SEVERANCE 

R. H. MOORE 

F. E. KRAMER 


N. J. TSCHANTZ 
DON D. BROWN 
W. W. BASSETT 


E. RAMPMEIER 
MARSH 

. TERRELL 

- GRUMBINE 
KLITGAARD 
AR HELMKAMP 
. L. BARNES 
¥ pap 

. E. ROUSE 

. T. SIMPSON 
E. GARRETT 
ENNIS ORGAN 


MAROOT 
Ong a." 


a ar 


A. S. BRENNAN 
_— gat bay 
A STRA 

F. hy 
V. E. TEMPLETON 
C. J. KLITGAARD 


HENRY ROYER 
. G. KLITGAARD 
H. PERRY 

“LYDE_ HINES 

R. TONKEL 

J. DURGIN 

A. NORDSTROM 
. J. NATHANSON 
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War Bonds were awarded to these men in recognition of their achievement. 


| THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OHIO 
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Acacia Field Advisory Committee in 
session July 22-24, 1943, Chairman 
Suter reporting. 


Jrcsidenit’ Moritygomery, 


have pledged you an outstanding 1943.. Here f 


for the first six months — even better than we 


There are other achievements, equally important: 

72% of all Fieldmen qualified for our honor organi- 

zation, the William Montgomery Quality Club—the 

largest qualification in our history, both by number NEW PAID FOR BUSINESS 

and by percentage. There was a 40% increase in the 

amount of the Special Wartime Allowance earned  aare wd ws first six $29,260,720 
by our men, which we appreciate all the more be- pesmi 

cause Acacia is the only Company to pay such an 

allowance. More than Prec mae Mi of is entire NET GAIN IN BUSINESS IN FORCE 
field force earned War Bonds by outstanding work 840%, ahead of the same per- 

during the Quality Club period ending June 30— iod of 1942—with another 


scoring a further increase over the splendid record substantial improvement in 
of a year ago the already low Acacia lapse 


Tale we eee eee veeee » $18,968,711 
We’re on the move—we have the momentum—and as 

we march swiftly toward the culmination of your AVERAGE ANNUAL PRODUCTION 
Golden Anniversary Year, President Montgomery, RATE OF ALL AGENTS 

we are confident that we shall more than fulfill our 


' The highest of any Compan 
pledge to make this year the greatest in all Acacia 7 Lompany 
history. mG@elend........ $206,720 


For the Field Force of ACACIA MUTUAL \ 
THE FIELD ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


La pone] let: (Ke pe xpte on mM \W iar 


Manager, Los Angeles —— Baltimore Manager, Norfolk 


Y 
(Blacks | 
L)b VG e 
Manager, Philadelphia Manager, Oakland ' Manager, Y i——" 























GET EXCITED 


T 'LOUGHTFUL selling is some- 
thing to get excited and enthusi- 
astic about. If you are enthusiastic 
about the plans and ideas that you 
have worked out for your friends, 
they will be enthusiastic about you. 
They will not only be pleased with 
what you have done for them, but 
they will be the means of opening 
many a door for you for additional 
high type life underwriting. 

It has been said that life is inter- 
esting only because of the people in 
it. If you wish to build a great 
career in life underwriting, then get 
excited and enthusiastic about your 
work—about your plans and ideas, 
and about people. 

Be interested in what people are 
doing—put yourself into new groups 
and into new activities—get excited 
about enlarging your mental hori- 
zon, so that men will want to know 
you better. 

‘or by meeting more people, you 
can learn to know more about life 
and its problems, and only as you 
help solve their problems can you 
build a great career.—The Builder. 


x * * 


BARGAIN TIME 


[FE insurance organizations base 

their rates on age nearest birth- 
day. A man 35 years and 6 months 
old is rated 35 years old. One who 
is 35 years, 6 months and 1 day old 
is rated at age 36. 

\Ve have all been reminded that a 
good time to call on a prospect is 
just before his rating age or “‘insur- 
ance age” changes. 

‘Vhy should we call on a prospect 
before the insurance age changes? 
Here is one very good reason—ap- 
proximately one-third of the life 
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SELLING TIPS 


from the HOME 





insurance bought each year is bought 
during the thirty days preceding or 
following age change. 

Why do so many people buy so 
much life insurance at age change 
time? The answer is simple. Age 
change time is “life insurance bar- 
gain time.” Everyone loves _bar- 
gains. The bargain appeal has prob- 
ably sold more merchandise than all 
other appeals put together. While 
bargains are rare in life insurance, 
almost any man can see that if his 
rate per thousand today is $24, and 
tomorrow it will be $25, there is a 
Saving involved. 

Many eminently successful life 
insurance agents regard their age 
change or birthday file card as their 
most valuable possession. It can be 
a valuable aid to you too if you will 
use it—Mutual Underwriter. 


x * * 


8 REASONS WHY YOUR 
PROSPECT SHOULD BUY 
N-O-W 


Rates will increase very shortly. 
Income values of present policies 
are much more favorable than 
they will be in the future. 

3. He may become uninsurable at 
any time. 


4. He can never start saving at a 
younger age. 

5. If his future is insecure because 
of war conditions, what about his 
family’s future with him “out of 
the picture ?”’ 

6. People are very Life Insurance 
and Savings conscious right now. 

7. Incomes on the whole are increas- 
ing. 

8. Educational requirements are 
greater—Educations take longer 
and cost more. 


™N -— 


Franklin Life 
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AT HOME 


HIS summer—more than ever 

before—prospects are going to 
be where you want them, when you 
want them. 

They won't be able to drive away 
to the country or shore on a mo- 
ment’s notice. They'll be staying 
close to home, finding their recrea- 
tion where they are, rather than 
miles away. 

Remember: Prospects are where 
you find them, and you shouldn't 
have any trouble finding them this 
summer ! 

—Prudential Weekly Record. 
x * * 


“GOING INTO ARMY” 


AM going into the Army so I will 

buy government insurance.”’ That 
is a common objection to the imme- 
diate purchase of life insurance 
which underwriters are encounter- 
ing in the field today. Here are 
some answers to that objection. 

1. Congratulations and good luck! 
You must feel proud of your coun- 
try and we shall win. But buy your 
permanent insurance now while you 
can get it in case you may not be 
able to get it when you return. 
When you are in the Army, buy the 
full amount offered to you, and, if 
necessary, you can adjust the pre- 
mium on your present Insurance to 
allow for the small amount you pay 
for protection while in service. 

2. There is very little that one 
can do while in the Army to prepare 
oneself for a return to civilian life, 
but building financial security is one 
thing that can be done. 

3. I certainly recommend that you 
endeavor to secure some coverage in 
our company right now, because the 
government policy will not pay your 
beneficiary any money in a lump 
sum.—Federal Life. 
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BROKERS aad 
SURPLUS WRITERS 


Ges, We Tesue... : 


Y Preferred Low Cost Contract, $5,000 p 
Minimum 1 






Y Special Mortgage Redemption 
Y Salary Savings 
Y Single Premium Life and Endowment v 
Y Annual Premium Deferred Annuity 
Y Single Premium Deferred Annuity 


Y Juvenile Ordinary Life, Limited - 
Payment and Endowment a’ 


Y Accident, Health, and Hospitalization 
Y Complete Group Coverage 


..- and all the usual types of contracts. 


General Ameriean Life : 
INSURANCE COMPANY 7 


St. Louis, Missouri 
WALTER W. HEAD, President 


All policies are “registered” with the Insurance 
Department of the State of Missouri. 
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WITHOUT WAR CLAUSE 


On page 37 of the August issue 
of your LIFE NEws itt ts stated “there 
are a few small companies that will 
even today write policies on military 
personnel without war clauses un- 
der certain conditions.” Will you 
name these companies for me 
please? 

The companies referred to above 
are the Guardian Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas; Century 
Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas; Pioneer American 
Life Insurance Company, Houston, 
Texas and the Modern Life Insur- 
ance Company, Winona, Minn. The 
Underwriting rules and regulations 
are somewhat similar in the above 
named companies. It is also our 
understanding that in each case the 
amount that will be issued without 
a war clause is limited to $1,000. 


x * * 


DEFUNCT COMPANY 


One of my policyholders has a 
“Bond” issued by the Old Line Na- 
tional Life Company of Colorado, a 
number of years ago. I find no 
record of this as a going concern, 
nor do I find tt among your list of 
“Retired” companies. What hap- 
pened to it? Has this “Bond” any 
present value? 

The Old Line National Life Com- 
pany of Colorado was incorporated 
January 21, 1929 for the purpose of 
obtaining sufficient funds to or- 
vanize a legal reserve life insurance 
company and the title Old Line Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company was 
reserved for this purpose. The or- 
ganization of the Life Insurance 
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Company was never completed and 
our latest information indicates that 
the Old Line National Life Com- 
pany, which was the financing con- 
cern and presumably would have 
acted as the holding company, was 
defunct and inoperative in 1934. We 
have no further information con- 
cerning a possible liquidation of this 
concern. ‘However, it would appear 
that since the concern was defunct 
in 1934, there could hardly be any 
present value in a so-called “Bond” 
issued by this financing concern. 
Our suggestion is that you com- 
municate with the Secretary of 
State, State Office Building, Denver, 
Colorado, for information regard- 
ing a specific “Bond.” It is advis- 
able in such correspondence to give 
the number of the “Bond” and the 
name of the holder. 


STRONGEST VALUATION 


You will note that my company, 
the Blank Life, has all its reserves 
on the 3% or less basts and in your 
report you state that. our reserves 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Our Full Service subscribers are en- 
titled, under their contract, to request 
special information on any life insurance 
subject at any time. Their inquiries are 
received through all channels of commu- 
nication and immediate responses are 
made thereto. Some of these questions 
are presented here, together with the 
editor's answers. All entries are. neces- 
sarily abbreviated and in some cases 
identities are eliminated for reasons 
which are obvious. Although we cannot 
undertake to answer questions of this na- 
ture from our "News Readers” (our cor- 
respondence is very heavy and many 
hundreds of “Service” inquiries are re- 
ceived) we hope they will find some in- 
terest in this feature. 











are set up mainly on the strongest 
valuation basis in general use. You 
make the same statement regarding 
the Blank Blank Life yet your own 
figures show that most of the re- 
serves in that case are on the 3UL% 
basis. 

The statement in our annual LIFE 
REPORT concerning “valuation basis” 
refers specifically to the valuation 
standard itself and not to the inter- 
est rate of assumption. If a com- 
pany sets up reserves on the Full 
Level Premium basis of valuation, 
we describe this as the “strongest 
valuation basis in general use.” The 
word “mainly” is inserted to take 
care of a varying interest rate of 
assumption and also for a company 
which has changed its valuation 
basis and now sets up reserves on 
the highest standard whereas some 
outstanding business may carry a 
lower standard. On the same sub- 
ject, you will note that some com- 
panies assume even a 2% rate of 
interest. The complications intro- 
duced by the varying interest rates 
create quite a reporting problem 
and the only way this could be 
handled from our viewpoint was by 
inserting the word “mainly” and by 
not introducing directly a statement 
concerning the interest rate because 
this would further complicate a diff- 
cult situation. 


x * * 


A certain golfer who is so completely absorbed 
in his pastime that mere domestic matters have 
long ceased to trouble him, has a small son 
named William. One evening, as the golfer re- 
turned home from the country club, his wife re- 
marked, "William tells me he was caddying for 
you all afternoon." 

"Is that so?"' exclaimed the astonished man. 
"Well, now that you mention the fact, | kept 
thinking to myself during the round that I'd seen 
that boy before!""—Lamar Life 
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INSURANCE MANPOWER CHANGES 


HERE was a reduction of 79 per 

cent in single men of service ages, 
18-37, in life insurance Home 
Offices from October 1, 1940, to 
March 1, 1943, according to a sur- 
vey made on behalf of a Joint Com- 
mittee on Manpower of The Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers, the American Life Conven- 
tion and The Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. In Ordinary 
field offices and in Industrial field 
offices the reduction of office per- 
sonnel and full-time fieldmen among 
single men in the 18-37 age group 
was 80 per cent. 


The results of the survey were 
reported July 29th to Chairman 
Paul V. McNutt of the War Man- 
power Commission by the Chairman 
of the Joint Committee. 


Scope of Survey 


For the purpose of the survey, 
132 United States legal reserve life 
insurance companies, representing 
88.5 per cent of the total life insur- 
ance in force in all such companies, 
furnished data relative to their 
Home Office personnel and 102 
companies, representing 83.4 per 
cent of such total insurance, fur- 
nished data relative to their branch 
office personnel and their fieldmen. 


In the Home Offices, where the 
reduction of single men of service 
ages was 78.9 per cent, single men 
of such ages represented 10.9 per 
cent of total staff on October 1, 
1940, and only 2.4 per cent on 
March 1, 1943. In Ordinary field 
offices, where the reduction was 
80.0 per cent, single men of service 
ages represented 11.1 per cent of 
total office personnel and full-time 
fieldmen on October 1, 1940, and 
only 2.8 per cent on March 1, 1943. 
In Industrial field offices, where the 
reduction was also 80.0 per cent, 
single men of service ages repre- 
sented 4.7 per cent of total office 
personnel and full-time fieldmen on 
October 1, 1940, and only 1.0 per 
cent on March 1, 1943. 


The increase in employment of 
married women was 59.1 per cent in 
Home Offices, 9.6 per cent in Ordi- 
nary field offices and 280.7 per cent 
in Industrial field offices. 


Aggregates for Home Offices, 
Ordinary Field Offices and Indis- 
trial Field Offices reveal the follcw- 
ing figures and ratios: 

79.7 per cent decrease in sinvle 

men, 18-37, from 19,700 to 4,000, 

or 15,700 less. 

40.0 per cent decrease in sinvle 

men, 38—44, from 2,500 to 1,500, 

or 1,000 less. 

10.8 per cent decrease in single 

men, over 44, from 3,700 to 3,300, 

or 400 less. 

66.0 per cent decrease in all single 

men, 18 and over, from 25,900 to 

8,800, or 17,100 less. 

24.2 per cent decrease in married 

men, 18-37, from 49,900 to 37,- 

800, or 12,100 less. 

9.1 per cent decrease in married 

men, 38-44, from 29,600 to 26,- 

900, or 2,700 less. 


7.0 per cent increase in married 


men, over 44, from 46,000 to 
49,200, or 3,200 more. 
7.8 per cent increase in total 


women from 67,600 to 72.900 or 
5,300 more. 


Conclusion 


The survey concludes: “At some 
point, further withdrawals would 
seriously impair operations of the 
business and the rendering of neces- 
sary service to policyholders and 
beneficiaries as well as the conserva- 
tion of policies already in force. 
This point has been approached.” 


4s 


Judge Byron K. Elliott acted 
Chairman of the Joint Committee. 


ADVERTISING WARNING 


OM MISSIONER of Insura 

A. Caminetti, Jr. of Califor: 
has warned all insurance companis 
and mediums of insurance adv: 
tising that advertising material w |! 
be closely scrutinized by the Ins 
ance Department and that misrep: 
sentations will be severely de:\t 
with; all forms of advertising, 1'\- 
cluding radio broadcasts, are 
cluded, and particular emphasis ‘s 
directed to companies which issue 
limited forms of coverage. 
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Aetna Life: Vice President S. T. What- 
ey has announced the appointment otf 
Albert Lawton as Agency Assistant. 
He will also be an instructor in the Home 
()ffice Life Insurance School. Mr. Law- 
on comes to the home office from Cleve- 
land, where he has been Agency Super- 
visor for G. B. Chapman & Company. 

The company has opened a second gen- 
eral agency in Detroit. H. J. McLaurin 
associated with the Equitable Life for 
many years will be the new general agent. 
The new address is Suite 1218 Buhl 
Building. 

Richard T. Hughes, C.L.U., has been 
appointed General Agent at Syracuse, 
N. Y., succeeding Dewey R. Mason, who 
resigned to become General Agent for the 
Occidental Life in Riverside, California. 
\lr. Hughes has been Assistant General 
\gent for Aetna at Toledo. 


x * * 


Aid Ass'n For Lutherans: Jalter L. 
Kugland, employed in the Actuarial Divi- 
sion of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company since 1932, recently resigned to 
assume the duties as actuary of the Aid 
Association For Lutherans, 
\V isconsin. 

He has been a member of the Actuarial 
Society of America and of the American 
Institute of Actuaries since 1938. Mr. 
Rugland replaces J. D. Reeder, now asso- 
ciated with the Insurance Department of 
the State of Illinois. 


x * * 


American Mutual: |”. H. Tate has 
been appointed General Agent at Mason 
City, lowa, having previously been Dis- 
trict Manager in Cedar Rapids for the 
Connecticut General. 


x * * 


American United Life: The volume of 
new insurance represented by applications 
received during July, 1943 exceeded a 
similar volume for the same month of 


1942 by 70% 
x * * 


Berkshire Life: Randolph H. Wilkinson, 
who has been engaged in the general 
practice of law at 35 Congress Street has 
been appointed an attorney in the law de- 
partment of the Berkshire. 


x * * 


California-Western States Life recently 
celebrated opening of its new Los Angeles 
headquarters. Lloyd W. Hummel, former 
resident of the Nebraska Life Under- 
writers, is Manager of the new office, 
alled the Central Agency, located at 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Appleton,,. 


530 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles. The 
company’s Southern California group in- 
surance offices are in the same building 
under the supervision of L. Bb. Van 
Arsdall. 

klma Lasley, Oregon Women’s Unit, 
has been notified of her qualification on 
the nation-wide Women’s Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table as a recognition ot 
her $250,000 paid production within the 
designated time limit. 


x * *® 


Canada Life: x. A. Sanderson, Man- 
ager of the company’s Vancouver Branch, 
is the current winner of the President's 
award. Based on factors reflecting every 
important phase of agency management, 
this award is the highest honor a Canada 
Lite Manager on this continent can earn. 


x * *® 


Columbian National Life: Leo Earle 
Coffman, tormerly in charge oi the 
Prudential’s Hutchinson, /ansas, ottice, 
has been appointed home office supervi- 
sor attached to the St. Louis Agency. 
Together with Lee Hughes, who will 
continue as Brokerage Manager, he will 
direct the activities of the St. Louis 
Agency. Manager George Dyer, Jr., 1s 
in the Army. 


x * * 


Connecticut Mutual Life: John E. Rob- 
ertson, formerly investment trust ofhcer 
of the First National Bank of Cincinnati, 
has become associated with the Estate 
Planning Department of the Walliam T. 
Larls Agency of the Connecticut Mutual, 
in the Carew Tower, according to Ralph 
I]. Love, Agency Manager. Mr. Love 
has qualified for the Million Dollar 
Round Table, comprising men throughout 
the nation who have sold $1,000,000 of 
life insurance or more in a single year. 


x * *® 


Equitable Life, N. Y.: The New York 
Metropolitan Department celebrated the 
company’s 84th anniversary with a 
luncheon at the Biltmore Roof for 300 
agents and managers on July 27th. Roy 
Miner, President of the New York Board 
of Managers, was Chairman, and the 
principal speakers were: W. J. Graham, 
Vice President; Lt. Col. Keith L. 
Morgan and Sgt. George Williams. En- 
tertainment included showing of the mo- 
tion pictures “Battle For Britain” and 
U. S. Steel Corporation’s “To Each 
Other.” 





Equitable Life (lowa): On August [, 
President /. Il’. Hubbell, observed his 
thirtieth anniversary of continuous serv- 
ice with the company. Mr. Hubbell be- 
gan his career with the company as 
assistant treasurer in 1913 and was 
elected president in January of 1939. 


x * *® 


Federal Life: C. B. (Ben) Erwin has 
been appointed Texas State Manager ot 
both the Life and Accident and Health 
Departments of the lederal. For the past 
thirteen and one-half years he has been 
Agency Manager ot one of the leading 
agencies of the Southland Lite. Mr. 
Erwin’s state headquarters will be located 
in the Alamo National Building, San 
Antonio. 


x * *® 


Fidelity Mutual Life: Charles J. HW ilkin- 
son, during the past five years a large pro- 
ducer for the Massachusetts Mutual in 
Philadelphia, has been appointed Super- 
visor tor the head office agency of the 
Fidelity. 

Robert IV. karl, tollowing disposition 
of his lumber business in Eugene, has 
returned to the life insurance business 
on a tull time basis as Manager of the 
lidelity Mutual in Portland, Oregon. For 
some years prior to 1941 he was Manager 
of the Reliance Lite. 


John T. Flanagan, Jr., recently became 
manager for the company in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Previous to this appointment 
effective July 23rd, Mr. Flanagan had 
been state manager for the Central Life 
of Des Moines, Iowa in Minneapolis. 


x * * 


Franklin Life: Business for July, 1943 
showed an increase of 106% over July, 
1942. The total volume of new business 
for the first seven months of this year 
shows a gain of nearly $5,000,000 over 
the same period last vear. 


x * *® 


Home Life (N. Y.}: June, 1943 was the 
hest month in paid-for business since 
1931: it exceeded June, 1942 by 52% and 
was 17% ahead of May, 1943. 

Hugh IW. Davy, C.L.U., of Salt Lake 
City, has been appointed Branch Man- 
ager of the San Francisco office, with 
headquarters at 111 Sutter Building. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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“THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Group Life 
Wholesale 
Accident & Health 
Hospitalization 


Associations considered. 

+ 
This comprehensive portfolio offers a 
well-rounded program covering the 
group insurance needs of all types 
of prospects. 


For information regarding special 


groups call on your nearest USLife 
general agent. 


RICHARD RHODEBECK, 101 Fifth Avenue 
Superintendent of Agencies New York, N. Y. 











Labor Unions, Civil Service, Employees’ 












Recent Developments—Continued 


Insurance Field: The Insurance Field 
recently announced the publication of an 
insurance directory and manual for the 
State of Texas. Copies are available at 
the Field office, Box 1164, Louisville, 1, 
Kentucky. 

x * * 


Jefferson Standard: L. O. Murphy, with 
the company since 1938, has been ap- 
pointed manager in Meridian, Mississippi. 
Mr. Murphy’s offices will be located at 
311-12-14 Threefoot Building. 

IE. A. Sellers has been appointed man- 
aver for the company in Nashville, 
Tennessee, with offices at 833-34 Stahl- 
man Building. 

x * * 


Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau: 
The Sales Bureau has completed both 
Schools in Agency Management which 
were held in Chicago in 1943. The first 
School started July 12th and ended July 
23rd at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. The 
Bureau’s final School of the year and 
the second Chicago School followed im- 
mediately thereafter on July 26th. The 
Bureau has held 53 such Schools in the 
last 14 vears. The current Schools were 
attended by 55 Managers and General 
Agents, Supervisors and Home Office 


agency men representing 22 companies. 


x * *® 


Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York: At a special meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors July 22, 
Ralph F. Burns was selected from a list 
of albanien as the new Executive Man- 
ager, succeeding John M. Hughes. Mr. 
Burns has been Executive Secretary of 
the Alpha Sigma Phi Fraternity since 










Another National Fidelity FIRST! 
FULL DEATH BENEFIT TO AGE ONE 
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now available for the first time 
on all regular plans of insurance 


including 


Our New Family Group Policy. 


Inquiries are invited from General Agents, Brokers and 
Agents who can profit by selling these plans. Without ob- 
Home Office ligation, write B. Taylor, vice-president. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
W. RALPH JONES, President 











1936, this being a national organizativi, 
consisting of 30 Chapters and 30 Alumn 
groups, tounded at Yale in 1845. It i. 
the tenth oldest college fraternity in th 
country. 

The Association estimates that the tot 
sale of Ordinary life msurance in Ne 
York City for June was $46,423,00 
which compares with $34,463,000 for Jun 
of 1942. 


x * *® 


Lincoln National: A tax department ha: 
been established at the home office whic: 
will coordinate and administer the pay 
ment of taxes on behalf of the company 
and also to handle all matters involving 
taxation. The work will be supervised 
by k:verett Rk. Crilly, who has been ap 
pointed manager, tax department—for 
merly he was in the company’s agency) 
auditing department. 


x *k * 


Manhattan Life: Ellsworth G. Van 
den Bout, formerly associated as super 
visor with the Daniel Forman Agency of 
the company in Albany since 1940 re- 
cently accepted a new position as assistant 
to general agent P. A. Peyser, 55 Liberty 
Street, New York City. 
x *«* * 


Manufacturers Life: Graeme D. Nicholl 

has been appointed branch manager at 

l.os Angeles to fill the temporary vacancy) 

due to the absence of Lt. George J. 

Ouigley, /r., who has been on active serv 

ice with the Navy for the past two years. 
x * * 


Massachusetts Mutual: Harvey Il’ 
Bowles, the company’s general agent at 
Bangor, Maine, tor the last 30 years, 
died on August 1. 

x * * 


Metropolitan Life: Mederic Monast, 
manager for the company in its Quebe 
othce retired from active duty on June 
29, after completing 45 years of continu 
ous service. During that time Mr. 
Monast wrote and placed more than 
$15,500,000 of personal business. 

John J. Higgins, formerly Assistan‘ 
Manager at Endicott, New York, has 
been appointed Manager and put 1 
charge of the Metropolitan’s district offic 
at Glens lIalls, New York, with head 
quarters at 15 Bay Street. 

Louis I’. Stern, formerly manager fo 
the company’s district office at Fall Rive: 
Mass., has been transferred to Ne\ 
Britain, Conn., succeeding Raymond / 
Shepard. Mr. Shepard became managi 
of the company’s district office at Stam 
ford, Conn., succeeding Harold 
Hlodgdon, who is on sick leave. 


=x * * 
Mutual Life, New York: Herbert 


Cavanagh, Training Assistant in tl 
home office has been appointed Manag: 
for the company at Hartford, succeedin 
William F, Morgan, who is retiring un 
der the company’s disability plan becau: 
of ill health. 
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has been named 
ssociate editor of the company’s monthly 


Mrs. Tracy Millard, 
jeld magazine “Points.” Mrs. Millard 
rings to her new position a background 
of fiction and feature article writings tor 
everal national magazines. 


x * * 


New York Life: Brown C. Woodbury, 
ne of the company’s agents in San 
rancisco, California is president of the 
ompany’s 1943 Top Club. His paid-ior 
usiness amounted to $1,500,955. William 
. Lurie, of the Brooklyn agency is lfirst 
.ice-president-at-large. 


x * *® 
Northern Life Ins. Company: Harry 


row since 1922 associated with the 
iverett-Bellingham Agency of the com- 


pany assumed new duties in the home 
thee beginning September 1. 
x * * 


Northwestern Mutual Life: V7.4. Miletti, 


Newark, N. J., won the annual North- 
western Mutual Association of Agents’ 
Special honor for the largest net volume 
ol new business with a production of 
$1,054,869 during the agents’ year ending 
\lay 3Slst. The special honor for the 
largest number of lives was won with 
207 paid-for by lreeman L. Pike, Ox 
iord, Wisconsin, who also becomes Presi- 
dent of the Marathon Club. 

William C. Dunbar was appointed the 
company’s general agent in Duluth, 
\linnesota, effective 
succeeds the late Arthur C. 


x * * 


Hloene. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): 7.47. Anderson, 
lor many years the company’s General 
\gent in the Far East with headquarters 
in Shanghai, has been elected an Assist- 
ant Vice President and will have general 
charge of Group activities and their 
coordination with the company’s other 
departments. £. S. Jensen, tor several 
years Assistant Secretary of the com- 
pany, has been promoted from the posi- 
tion of Group Secretary to that of Group 
Superintendent and will have complete 
supervision of all Group sales and Field 
representatives. &., Neuschwander 
will continue as Group Actuary and have 
charge of all Group statistics. D. D. 
lowmiller, for many years active in 
(;roup insurance circles in the Midwest, 
has joined the Occidental and will become 
Group Secretary in charge of Group cash 
and cost accounting and service activities. 

The Occidental has appointed A. J. 
te formerly Supervisor at Little 
hock for the Jefferson Standard Life, as 
penne Agent. 7. C. Corley, who has 

caded the company’s Little Rock office 
since 1938, will remain in the organiza- 
tion, devoting his full time to production. 

The Ohio Agency organization of Occi- 
dental has been expanded to _ include 
\kron. Robert L. Myers and L. R. 
!/ewett, prominent members of that city’s 
insurance fraternity, were appointed joint 
General Agents. The Agency will be 
known as The Myers & Hewett Insur- 
ance Agency. 
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« Life Actuary » 


Established New York consulting firm has opportunity for 
member of Actuarial Society with practical experience to 
join staff with prospect of becoming partner. 
details concerning qualifications and compensation, which 
will be confidentially treated. Address David May, Attor- 
ney, 1441 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


Give full 








Hamilton Ferguson opened the com- 
pany’s second general agency in Chicago 
on September 1. The agency is located 
in the Field Building at 135 South La 
Salle Street. Prior to his entering home 
office work ten years ago, Mr. Ferguson 
developed a general agency in Chicago 
for the Great Northern Life. 


=x * * 
Ohio State Life: 


1943 was 39% 


The business in July, 
greater than in the same 


month in 1942. It was also the largest 
volume written in any month since De- 
cember, 1941. 

x * * 


Pacific Mutual: Carter H. Bryant, di 
rector of recruiting and induction has 
been promoted to field director. 


x *k * 


Pan-American Life: The June 30th 
statement shows new life insurance paid- 
for in the first half, $13,903,759, increas- 
ing total in force to $195,595,236 : assets, 
$50,478,903; capital and surplus, $2,894,- 
549. 

x * * 


Phoenix Mutual: C. Russell Noyes, edi 
tor of publications ind one of the more 
active members of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association has been named 
general chairman for the annual meeting 
to be held in New York City on October 
19, 20, and 21. 
x *k * 


Prudential: Don J. Grout, Assistant Edi- 
tor of Publications, died July 22nd in the 
Memorial Hospital, Morristown, N. 
after undergoing an emergency appen- 
dectomy. He had been ill several weeks 
following a heart attack. 


x * * 


Republic Life (Okla.): President B. F. 
Biggers, announces that the company’s 
lapses are down considerably with ex- 
pectation that by the year end they will 
be down to 10% or less. The company 
during the first six months paid a 50% 
cash dividend to stockholders and earned 
about $38,000 in addition to the dividend. 
June 30th insurance in force was $24,585,- 
874, assets $1,730,211. 


Texas Ins. Dept.: Alfred M. Scott, 
senior examiner and legal adviser to the 
Board of Insurance Commissioners of the 
state of Texas, has resigned. He is now 


conducting a ‘civil practice of law at 
Austin, Texas, before governmental de- 
partments and in trial and appellate 
courts. Irom 1941 to 1943 he was senior 


examiner as well as legal counsellor in 
the Texas Insurance Department. 


x * * 


Union Central: Early Lee, died on 
July 8 last and brought to a close a most 
successful partnership in life insurance 
selling. His partner William Bb. Lee (no 
relation) resigned. The two Lees began 
business in 1895 as general agents for the 
Northwestern Mutual. They became gen- 


eral agents in Dallas, Texas for the 
Union Central in 1911 and when the 
partnership broke up recently — their 


agency was the fifth largest for the com- 
pany in the entire country. Ingraham Lee 
and Hamilton Lee the former 
general agents will continue the work of 
their fathers. 


sons ot 


x * * 
United States Life: Joseph B. Treusch, 


has been appointed advertising manager 
and agency assistant. Mr. Treusch was 
formerly associated with the advertising 
and sales promotion department of the 
Equitable Life for 18 years. 

x * * 


Washington National: Two thousand 
field representatives and 500 home ofhice 
staff workers are joining in a_ 50-day 
observance in honor of H. R. Kendall, 
Chairman of the Board, who will have 
completed 50 years in the insurance bust- 
ness September 23rd. Mr. Kendall has 
been at the helm of the company since 
its organization. 


x * * 


CAUGHT! 


An American newspaper correspondent in 
Japan wrote to a friend, "| don't know if 
this letter will ever arrive, because the Jap- 
anese censor may open it." A week later he 
received a note from the Japanese post 
office saying, "The statement in your letter 
is not correct. We do not open letters.’ 


—The Kablegram 
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To Sell and Keep Sold—Continued 
Most certainly his work is es- 
sential because he is constantly en- 
gaged in and has as his main objec- 
tive the stabilization of the American 
home. It is his daily work to bring 
heads of families to a fuller realiza- 
tion of their responsibility. Through 
his work he inaugurates programs 
of thrift designed not only to teach 
the habit of systematic savings, but 
to divert from the purchase of non- 
essential commodities that vast res- 
ervoir of money which is piling up 
because of unavailability of con- 
sumer goods. His is a definite con- 
tribution to the war effort—in curb- 
ing inflation. He also is doing es- 
sential work in assisting his clients 
to build up reserves for the post- 


r ° . — 





war reconstruction period and a sav- 
ing program through the medium of 
life insurance which has in it what 
might be called a compulsory ele- 
ment. 


Essential Work 


Too, the insurance agent realizes 
that a large percentage of premiums 
collected go for the purchase of war 
bonds, and because of this, he helps 
the war effort by every policy he 
sells and delivers. He not only sta- 
bilizes the American home—which 
is a very important thing in these 
turbulous times—he not only helps 
to curb inflation—but by his own 
efforts he brings in money for the 
production of planes, ships and 
bombs for our fighting forces. 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE. LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA . 


WAR BONDS FOR THE QUICK VICTORY & LIFE INSURANCE FOR THE LONG PULL 











Once we have sold the agent on 
the essential nature of his work, we 
need only to give him counsel and 
guidance, which are so necessary i! 
the economic upset condition of a! 
fairs incident to our transition tv 
wartime economy. He needs to lb 
made to feel a sense of confidence 
He needs to be assured that th: 
best analytical brains in a busines: 
are tackling the problem for him 
of how to get to the best type o' 
prospect and how best to approach 
that prospect. 

[It should be made clear to him 
that the onerous restrictions im 
posed upon him by the gas and tire 
rationing are perhaps blessings 11 
disguise. True enough, they circum 
scribe his efforts but also he should 
understand that while they make 11 
difficult for him to reach his pros 
pect, they make it equally difficull 
for his prospect to escape him. 

The result should be more inten 
sive cultivation of restricted areas 
of operations. By using the tele 
phone and direct mail, the agent can 
build up that most essential of al! 
things—a_ reservoir of qualified 
prospects. 


Mail "Natural" 


The U. S. Mail is a “natural” to 
which he will turn because of his 
inability to follow his old system ot 
using up tons of rubber and tanks 
of gas. 

The agent should be saturated 
with facts and figures concerning 
the accumulation of funds which in 
a greater part may be diverted to 
the purchase of life insurance. Afte: 
the payment of heavy income taxes 
and standing the extra expense 0! 
increased cost of living, the Amer! 
can workers still have some fifteen 
billion dollars which formerly hac 
been disbursed for luxuries, hous« 
hold gadgets, automobiles and ever) 
conceivable article offered by manu 
facturers which are not now avai! 
able for purchase and will not | 
on the market probably for sever 
years to come. 

sy means of direct mail adve 
tising he can do much more tha 
suggest special policies and servic’ 
to these workers. We can help thei 
solve one of their biggest problen 
—perhaps several of them. 

The average American realiz 


that he does not have adequate hii 
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insurance and he hesitates to under- 
take a radically increased insurance 
program because of the fear that his 
present high income will not con- 
inue. To such people as this might 
be suggested carrying the heaviest 
possible life insurance program for 
ust as long as the high income con- 
‘inues and then taking advantage 
of the non-forfeiture clause in the 
contract, stopping payments and tak- 
ing the amount of paid-up life in- 
surance provided in the contract. 
Also, in many cases, the man of 
the house is not the only person 
working in the family. Perhaps the 
wife 1s employed and also the son 
ind daughter. Since these members 
{ his family are always the direct 
veneficiaries of his life insurance 
holdings in the event of his prema- 
iure death, it is obviously logical to 
suggest that they assist the head of 
the family in carrying the heavy 
load of life insurance during the 
vears when this multiple income is 
available. At any time when con- 
ditions change, there would be the 
privilege of exercising the rights 
under the non-forfeiture provisions 
of the policy—taking out cash, ex- 
tending life insurance or paid-up an- 


nuities in a much larger amount: 


than the family would be able nor- 
mally to carry. 


Selecting Fields 


I know a few life insurance men 
who are watching carefully the shift 
in market conditions. Certain lines 
of endeavor are practically dormant 
now. The real estate business and 
the automobile business are ex- 
amples. On the other ‘hand, the 
farmer is in the finest position he 
has enjoyed in many years. Not only 
is his position secure now, but it 
will be so for many years to come, 
during the time we are engaged in 
ieeding the starving millions in 
turope after the war. 

Once the question of farm help 
is straightened out, the farmer will 
he sitting on top of the world. He 
is a fine source of business through 
direct mail advertising. 

Now is the best chance to accumu- 
late the money to discharge that 
mortgage. Now is the time when 
ne can do what he has always 
wanted to do—get a policy to dis- 
charge the mortgage if he is taken 
out of the picture. He is, on the 
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Two Good 
Investments 


WAR BONDS 
LIFE 


INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE 


average, more of a family man than 
the city dweller. He wants the farm 
to stay in his family. 

Many of these farms are on a 
father-son partnership basis _ that 
should require partnership insur- 
ance—just the same as any business 
partnership in the metropolitan 
centers. 


managed ... 


to policyholders . 
“One OF The Best”. 








oven, game, hard-fighting Marines, 
shown here making an actual landing 
on a South Sea island, are “One OF The 
Best” assurances oppressed people have 
that they will be freed from suffering 


under dictator rule. 


Among insurance companies, Central Life 


. . + now in its 48th year... strong well- 


offering low-cost protection 


. . also is recoynized as 


CenTRAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE 


a Oe Om ay ae 
(Mutual) 


DES MOINES 


New Prospects 


The agent should be constantly 
apprised of the fact that there are 
certain businesses, that were in the 
past more or less undesirable be- 
cause of low incomes, but which are 
today “in the money.” In addition 

(Continued on the next page) 
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To Sell and Keep Sold—Continued 
to the farm, this most certainly ap- 
plies to those in the laundry busi- 
ness, photograph studios, restaurant 
owners, automobile repair men, 
theatre operators and to an almost 
limitless number of people who in 
the past were not considered such 
good prospects. 

Also, he should be told to keep 
constantly in mind the fact that this 
new army of defense workers have 
found themselves able for the first 
time in their lives to purchase a 
home under the liberal provisions 
of the FHA. There is an intense 
feeling of pride in ownership when 
you own your first home. Comple- 
menting that feeling is the equally 
intense feeling of responsibility for 
the discharge of the mortgage in the 
event that the owner should be taken 
out of the picture. These senti- 
ments are much more pronounced 
in the case of the man who has 
bought his first home. The insur- 
ance salesman should be instructed 
in the ways of approaching new 
home owners who have mortgages 
on their homes. Direct mail offers a 
perfect answer on this problem of 
how to approach them. 


There is no doubt that profes- 
sional men, doctors and dentists, 
are for two very good reasons better 
prospects than ever before. In the 
first place, about one-half of our 
doctors and dentists have been called 
to the armed forces—and there are 
practically the same number of pa- 
tients to attend to. This makes for 
a radically increased income on the 
part of doctors and dentists. In the 
second place, any good physician 
knows he may impair his health by 
his unremitting efforts to discharge 
his new responsibilities under these 
conditions, and it is only natural for 
him to think of increased insurance 
or rounding out his insurance pro- 
gram. 


Retirement Plans 


Of course today’s conditions pre- 
sent to many others, with increased 
incomes, an opportunity to start re- 
tirement income arrangements which 
have been suggested to them through 
the prevalency of social security 
propaganda, which we have had all 
about us for the past several years. 
The social security benefits are in- 
adequate in prospect and any think- 














ing person will want to accumulate 
savings or life insurance to supple- 
ment such insufficient income at re- 
tiring age. 


Direct Mail 


As regards direct-by-mail pros- 
pecting. This is something on which 
my firm has done considerable re- 
search over a period of years. There 
are various types of direct mail pros- 
pecting, but perhaps the type most 
frequently used is the prospect 
letter, describing some policy or 
form of service, and in some cases 
with a coupon attached in order to 
increase inquiries. The return ol 
2% on such mailings is considered 
satisfactory because of the excep- 
tionally low expense involved. 

On the other hand, certain com- 
panies and individuals prefer to send 
gift letters in which they offer gifts 
of one sort or another, such as 
pencils, memo pads, books, key con- 
tainers, etc., in order to secure a 
high percentage of replies. 

Of course, there is always some 
question as to whether or not the 
large percentage of such replies are 
based on curiosity, natural inquisi- 
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Big Gains Made 


BY OSLICO UNDERWRITERS ~( 
Using Our New 
Simple Program Method 


A Complete Sales Training System | 


Life — Accident — Health — Hospital 
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tiveness or the desire to get some- 
thing for nothing. 

In these days of rationing and of 
point systems and of rapidly sky- 
rocketing prices, thousands of house- 
holders have gone on a budget sys- 
tem, not only of money but of points, 
though in the past they have never 
given it a thought. Small, but ade- 
quate budget books have a tremend- 
ous appeal and an insurance agent 
could very well find them fine ma- 
terial to use in tying up present prob- 
lems with the uncertainties of the 
future. 


Shortness Desirable 


Perhaps the most successful pros- 
pecting by direct mail has been done 
by those who have embraced brief- 
ness and conciseness without making 
any particular offer. Reference 
might be made to a miracle letter 
used by one of the well-known in- 
surance firms here in the middle 
west. It contains one paragraph to 
the effect : 

“Please let me have the date of 
your birth in order that I may 
send you information about a 
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policy, which, due to its low 
cost, is probably the most dis- 
cussed life insurance policy in 
the world today.” 

This letter has performed miracles 
not only in bringing in a high per- 
centage of replies, but in providing 
really productive leads for the sales- 
men. 

There never has been a time so 
perfectly set, as this wartime period 
presents, for the effective use and 
testing of direct mail ideas, motivat- 
ing copy slants and agents’ helps. 
Your prospect has more money than 
can be set aside. He has more time 
for reading your suggestions. He 
is more than ever aware of the ne- 
cessity of building up reserves. He 
is ready to listen to your story 1f it 
is clearly and interestingly presented. 
Your big task is to tell him that 
story in a way that will get him to 
act. 


New Methods Needed 


It is probably true that the great- 
est obstacle we have to help the 
agent overcome, in selling and keep- 
ing his business sold, in times like 


the field. 






Potatoes ...With Salt 


Salt has been described as ‘what makes 
potatoes taste bad, if you don’t put it on.” 
Cordiality is like that. It makes a relation- 
| se ship more pleasant, once you add it. Sincere 
ai cordiality—strengthening the spirit for the 
tasks ahead—has marked the relationship 
of the Shenandoah Life and its agents in 
It is a reason for the excellent 
| cooperation between the home office and 
the field. 













The same dash of “‘salt’’ in your contacts 
with others will add a pleasant flavor to 
your daily work. 


these, 1s his tendency to follow old 
methods which have in the past 
worked out satisfactorily. We must 
help him realize that the entire pic- 
ture has changed. 

The alert agent today will en- 
deavor to adjust himself rapidly to 
these changing conditions by aban- 
doning the now obsolete ideas and 
adopting new and novel methods in 
seeking business under the new and 
novel conditions. 

I feel that complete confidence 
may be placed in the type of agent 
representing the life insurance fra- 
ternity. Because of my many years 
of contact with them, I know them 
to be very quick on the “up take” 
and very alert in adopting new 
methods of experimenting and they 
have that most valuable quality of 
tenacity to “follow through” with 
vigor. 

I should like to emphasize, once 
again, provide the agent with the 
sales tools TO SELL and KEEP 
SOLD THE WARTIME INSUR- 
ANCE BUYER and he will come 
through with a creditable perform- 
ance for you. 
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HERE are dozens of ways to say 
“I love you”... and there’s no 
time-limit on saying it... 

You can write it in your limping 
schoolboy hand and slip it in her 
English book at recess... 

Or, you can come home from work 
one fine day with flowers, or a box 
of candy... 

You can take her walking at the 
mid-year dance, and pledge undying 
fervor in the moonlight . . . 

Or, you can say: “‘See here, old dar- 
ling, you’ve worked hard — the kids 
are grown — let’s take a holiday .. .”’ 
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You can say it printed on a Valen- 
tine or engraved in a wedding ring; 
you can say it when you're fifteen, or 
when you're fifty . . . 

Or, you can say it by just signing 
your name to a certain piece of paper 
that will protect, as nothing else can, 
every single dream you two have ever 
had. 

This piece of paper is arrived at 
through your life insurance agent. 
Said agent is not moonlight, nor roses, 
nor sweet music, but he is the ablest 
citizen you can find in the fine art of 
guaranteeing your future, and hers. 


Don’t forget to say “I love you” 
whether your way, or ours — but if 
our way... 

please remember — 

that the difference between life in- 
surance companies is significant. You 
will be wise, therefore, to do two 
things: (1) seea Northwestern Mutua! 
agent before you buy; and (2) check 
with any of our policyholders, for 
they can tell you, better than we can, 
why no company excels Northwesterr 
Mutual in that happiest of all busi- 
ness relationships . . . old customers 
coming back for more. 


Wollhwesten Wlutual 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


These are two of the color advertisements being run «as 4 P* 
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Nore 


H E WAS BORN in a little brick 
hospital in a cool, green grove near 
the edge of town. His mother did 
very well, and his father as well as 
could be expected. 

They took him home to a little 
white house and in no time at all 
he was without any doubt the Most 
Wonderful Baby in Town. His father 
envisioned a varsity letter on his 
sturdy pink chest, but his mother was 
perfectly content to keep him just as 
he was: her baby. 

Yet that isn’t why he’s the luckiest 
baby alive. There’s another reason 
bigger even than his parents’ love . . . 
a reason that means more today than 
ever before in the history of mankind. 


a p@)! Northwestern Mutual’s 1943 National Advertising Program 


Lhe luckiest bat Y, alive 





He’s the luckiest baby alive because 
he’s an American. His chances of liv- 
ing in freedom, of growing up healthy 
and strong, of getting an education, 
of owning his own home, of retiring 
when his business life is run, are the 
very best in all the world. 

For to be an American is to inherit 
a great and traditional love of inde- 
pendence . . . one of the reasons, we 
believe, that more Americans turn to 
life insurance than any other people 
on this earth. 


The way to turn— 


When yow turn to life insurance re- 
member to check the difference be- 
tween insurance companies. Simply, 





(1) see a Northwestern Mutual agent, 


and (2) find out from our policy- 
holders the many excellent reasons 
why no company excels Northwestern 
Mutual in that happiest of all business 
relationships . . . old customers com- 
ing back for more. 


1857 1943 





The Northwestern 
Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
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Postwar Opportunities—Continued 
fact is that so far as our country 1s 
concerned, this 1s a war to destroy 
those that menace our government 
and our people; this is a war for our 
self-preservation. 

Let’s not lose our perspective 
now, or when hostilities cease. Let’s 
not be beguiled by those who would 
tell us that this world of hills and 
hollows has now become one great 
valley of the common man. Let’s 
think in terms of America. 


National Debt 


We are faced with a national debt, 
the staggering size of which is be- 


yond the comprehension of most of 
us. At the time, but a few years 
ago, when the President told us 
some man had told him that our 
country could sustain a_ national 
debt of sixty billion dollars, a solemn 
appraisal was made of all of the worth 
of these United States by a commis- 
sion, whose credibility has not been 
impeached (the National Industrial 
Conference Board). The total was 
three hundred and nine billion dol- 
lars. The present national debt ex- 
ceeds one hundred and thirty-five 
billion dollars. By July, 1944, it will 
reach two hundred and ten billion. 
It is now conceded by the most op- 
timistic, that the minimum national 


Design for Victory 


Field representatives of the Equitable Life of lowa are weaving a 
Design for Victory which is typically American, 


More than fifteen per cent of those comprising the Equitable of 
lowa’s field force are now in the armed services. Their contributions 
to the cause of Freedom are self-evident. 


A full one hundred per cent of all Equitable of Iowa field repre- 
sentatives who are continuing to serve as Life Underwriters are also 
doing their part, by extending the benefits and services of Life Insur- 
ance more effectively and aggressively than ever before: Let us not 
minimize the importance of their contributions. Theirs is a very real 
responsibility in helping to preserve, through Life Insurance, the eco- 
nomic well-being of the home front. 


Additionally, Equiowans on the home front are selling War Bonds 
and Stamps; they are serving-on draft boards, as air raid wardens; 
auxiliary police, and in many other avenues of the war effort... and 
they are investing generously of their earnings in War Bonds. 


That is the American way of waging all-out war «++ an orderly; 
voluntary; democratic Design for Victory which Hitler can neither 


understand, nor stop: 
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debt will be two hundred and fifty 
billion dollars. It will probably ex- 
ceed three hundred billion dollars. 
Do not be misled by the statement 
that we owe it to ourselves—the fact 
remains that we owe it and we are 
either going to pay it or repudiate it. 
Repudiation can come through infla 
tion or devaluation, but if either of 
these things substantially occurs, we 
shall have repudiation and the break- 
down of the financial structure of 
this nation and of all the present 
business institutions in it. 





Latest Pump Priming 


The economic theory that “the 
national debt should worry no one. 
We owe it to ourselves,” espoused 
by Dr. Alvin Hansen and the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, of 
which he is one of the principal ad 
visors, is totally unsound. It is a 
left-wing philosophy designed to aid 
the progress of state socialism. 

Could not any private debtor as 
well comfort himself with the reas- 
oning, “Why should I worry about 
my debts? Don’t I owe only my 
fellow citizens ?” 

This logic, advanced in private 
business, would make creditors im- 
patient and unpleasant. Impartial 
and intelligent bystanders would 
consider any debtor who resorted to 
it either moronic or dishonest. 

Can the conclusion be different 
with regard to public debts? With- 
out question the “we’’ who owe the 
debt is all of us, the whole 130 
millions. But who are “ourselves” 
to whom we owe it? Who are the 
creditors? Who will be left holding 
the sack if our federal obligations 
hecome too great and have to be 
scaled down or repudiated ? 


Unfortunate Suffer Most 


Clearly it will be the holders of 
government securities. These are 
first of all our financial institutions, 
which hold well over half of. all 
federal securities. These agencies 
have been induced by federal legis 
lation to invest their funds in federal 
honds and notes. Therefore, the se 
curity of their creditors or bene 
ficiaries and their dependents rests 
upon the honesty and prudence of 
federal financial policy. 

Federal deposit insurance funds 
intended to protect bank deposit: 
up to five thousand dollars, are als« 
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invested entirely in government se- 
curities. This system of deposit in- 
surance therefore depends on care- 
ful use of government credit. 

Postal savings have been used in- 
creasingly in recent years as a finan- 
cial refuge by persons of limited 
means and small income for whom 
safety of investment is a primary 
consideration. These postal savings 
are entirely invested in government 
bonds. 

Finally, all social security reserves 
are entirely invested in government 
bonds. 

In brief, the security of all who 
most need security—the aged and 
blind, orphaned children, the unem- 
ployed and the helpless of every sort 

depends on scrupulous mainte- 
nance of public credit. And our 
whole financial structure, vital to 
continued operation of every busi- 
ness concern, ts inextricably tied up 
with the government debt. 


Spirit Principal Asset 


Therefore, despite the fact that 
“we owe it to ourselves,” the public 
debt must be kept within the capac- 
ity of the government to meet every 
obligation as it comes due. Extrav- 
gance in spending and recklessness 
in. borrowing, whether private or 
public, imperil and wrong most of 
all the poor, the weak and the help- 
less. 

It must be clear that just as soon 
as the present emergency ceases, 
everything that can be done by 
eovernment—national, state and lo- 
cal—to stop spending, except where 
necessary and absolutely essential, 
must be brought about or else the 
small material equity that remains 
will be dissipated. 

The principal equity left in this 
nation will be the spirit of the 
American people, the spirit that 
built this nation to what it was be- 
fore this war involved us; the spirit 
of the American people that made it 
possible for us to get ourselves into 
the position of helping to win this 


war for ourselves and our Allied 
nations. 
This is the equity that comes 


through our form of government. It 
is the equity which has permitted 
our people to expand the doctrine of 
free enterprise to its fullest detail. 
It is the equity brought to this coun- 
try by our ancestors who came here 
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Weasel Words 


The great Theodore Roosevelt thus described evasive 


phrases when important issues were 


involved, and he 


might well have placed “‘not yet” high on his list. 


Too many dependent 


wives 


and children have 


been left in dire financial straits because of 
their breadwinner’s decision to WAIT before 
acquiring needed life insurance. 


It is the agent's duty and opportunity to convince such 
a prospect of the folly of such delay. He may find that 
later he will be unable to pass the doctor, or will be 
ineligible for some other reason. 





Che 


dusurance 
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rudential 


Company of America 





to find freedom of thought, freedom 
of enterprise. They left their native 
countries because there to own prop- 
erty was a privilege and not a right; 
because there, under the state domi- 
nated economic system, the govern- 
ment was all powerful and the rights 
of the individual were insignificant ; 
because their freedom of conscience 
was penalized and free institutions 
were unknown. They came here and 
set up the great experiment that has 
been the marvel and envy of the 
world, and in a brief one hundred 
fifty years a free government, second 


to none on earth, was planned and 


established—a system where great 
wealth was produced and more 
widely and equitably distributed 


than under any other system known 
in history. 

Here, under this system, we have 
the greatest production of useful 
goods, sold for less than anywhere 
else on earth. That is the record in 
the United States of the system of 
free enterprise. It is the system that 
must be maintained. It is the sys- 
tem which must not be surren- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Postwar Opportunities—Continued 
dered in any postwar international 
or national arrangements. It is that 
system which must be preserved if 
we are to bail ourselves out when 
hostilities cease. It is not com- 
munism. It is not fascism. It 1s 
Americanism. 


Facts 


A few more figures might be help- 
ful and equally discouraging. 

In 1929, the greatest of the so- 
called boom years, the national in- 
come approximated eighty billion 
dollars. In 1937, the largest year of 


step Vo, 3 FOR 


national income subsequent to 1929 
and prior to the war spending era, 
the national income was something 
less than seventy-eight billion dol- 
lars. In 1929 the national budget 
approximated three billion dollars. 
In 1937 it was about eight billion 
dollars. It seems to be a matter of 
common agreement that the national 
budget now exceeding one hundred 
billion dollars per year can, under 
the most favorable circumstances 
alter peace is declared, be reduced 
to twenty-five billion dollars per year 
or a little less. 

Unless something is done to ex- 
pand our national income to a point 
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where the tax load does not con- 
fiscate everything beyond the bare 
necessities of life, our people cannot 
and will not pack it and then will 
follow business collapse, unemploy- 
ment with its instant distress, and 
the other evils that need not here be 
detailed. 

It must be obvious that every ef 
fort should be made to make it possi 
ble and convenient for our people to 
develop business, industry, agricul 
ture and commerce at home and 
abroad to the end that the national 
income will be double that of any 
vear we have ever before known. 


Place of Government 


It is the sacred duty and business 
of government to give every oppor 
tunity to private business to expand 
and develop. Without its construc 
tive help, it may well be that we will 
not be able to extricate ourselves 
from the predicament in which we 
find ourselves. 

To encourage this chance for suc 
cess, several things must exist—gov 
ernment must occupy its proper 
sphere. Free enterprise, like free 
people, must operate under and ac- 
cording to the rules of the game. 
Competition is meaningless without 
rules and regulations, and it is the 
responsibility of the government to 
provide the framework, the oljec- 
tive of which is to make competition 
possible. Our people must be given 
a chance to engage in business, un 
hampered by governmental com- 
petition and unmenaced by monop 
olies. Labor must be given an op 
portunity to improve its standards 
of living and a chance to earn for 
security for old age. Business ini 
tiative must not be destroyed by an 
overwhelming tax load that will con 
sume all that might be created. Thx 
little fellow must have a_ chance 
along with the big corporation. Gov 
ernment should police all business to 
see to it that all get an equal chance. 
but government must not compet 
or attempt to create a partnershi 
with business. It must not by taxa 
tion or by unbridled labor laws, suc! 
as the Wagner Act, strangle free 
enterprise. 


State Socialism 


We have no room in our econom) 
for the basic proposals of the Na 
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tional Resources Planning Board. 
That ethereal and specious program 
proposes a partnership in the man- 
agement and, operation of industry 
between government and the owners 
of industry. It proposes govern- 
ment operation of many industries 
which we, the people, have paid for 
through taxes as an aid to the Amer- 
ican war effort. 

These doctrines are nothing more 
nor less than state socialism, the 
very things we are attempting to 
stamp out in those nations that 
would destroy us. It is that form of 
eovernment that gave rise to the 
llitlers and the Mussolinis. We can 
have none of it here. We need no 
hybrid social creation imposed upon 
us; no fusion of Americanism with 
collectivism. 


Socialistic Proposal 


This program, sponsored by the 
President, would, if enacted into 
law, take us well down the road to 
state socialism. When | say it is 
sponsored by this administration, 
we have not only the evidence of the 
letter of transmittal whereby the 
resident sent it to the Congress 
with his approval, but we have his 
Vice President proposing the rec- 
tification of all of our economic ills 
as they relate to labor, to the farmer, 
and to business through govern- 
mental control. We _ have the 
Wagner-Dingell bill proposing to 
bring social security to the people 
of this country by taxing them 
eight billion dollars a year on a 
promise to pay unemployment, old 
age, medical aid and maternity 
assistance to those who may need 
them in uncertain future years. 
This is one of the first steps to bring 
about one of the first proposals of 
the National Resources Planning 
Board. Mr. Wagner is one of the 
President’s closest allies. He was 
his candidate for governor recently 
in New York State. 


Too Much Paternalism 


It may seem that this legislation 
and the programs of these men are 
not likely to come about, but if when 
our boys return, they walk the 
streets hungry; if when our war 
workers are removed from. their 
present employments and have no 
other means of livelihood, then you 
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National 


man is putting the post box 


The Lineoln 


on the corner into the Life 
Insurance business—as a 
full-time partner. 


With modern lead-pro- 
ducing Direct Mail plans, 
he is able to multiply his 
prospecting efforts — re- 
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duce cold canvass calls— 





organize his travel—spend 
more time with prospects, 


less time finding them. 


Direct Mail 


carefully 


inquiries 
from selected 
lists average 12% —proof 
that the corner post box is 
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will see demands for the government 
to step into such an emergency and 
take over, and you will see these 
programs enacted into law, and you 
will see the end of free men in 
America. 

The opportunity must remain for 
the individual to go into business 
for himself and more of our people 
must be taught that neither the gov- 
ernment nor business owes them 
jobs but that they owe themselves 
the responsibility of earning a living. 
(There has been too much pater- 
nalism these past few years.) Our 


people have been soitened by gov- 
ernmental coddling to a degree that 
is dangerous. The future is going 
to be much tougher than the past 
and our people will likewise have 
to be much tougher than in the past. 

The social security program now 
advocated by the President and the 
National Resources Planning Board 
is designed to make the people more 
and more dependent upon govern- 
ment. It will bring about the de- 
struction of initiative and ambition. 
It is the antithesis of what this coun- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Postwar Opportunities—Continued 
try needs in the postwar era. ‘This 
country needs brave, self-reliant, in- 
dependent men and women who are 
willing to work for a living and 
appreciate that without this effort 
they cannot provide for themselves 
in their declining years. 


Labor Problem 


In 1939 and 1940, the last peace- 
time years, there were forty-six mil- 
lion Americans actively engaged in 
business, and in spite of all of the 
pump priming of the preceding eight 


years, there were still approximately 
nine million competent workers un- 
employed. 

By the end of the current year, 
we will have something like fifty- 
two million people employed in civil- 
ian occupations. Another ten to 
eleven million will be with the armed 
forces. Ways and means must be 
found to keep nearly all of these 
people busy in private enterprise. 
We will this year, produce goods 
and services closely approximating 
one hundred and fifty-five billion 
dollars, of which sum, roughly sixty 
per cent will be represented by war 
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production. 

When peace comes—and_ please 
God, that day may come soon—the 
business enterprise of this nation 
will lose the customer who is buying 
that sixty per cent of production. 
The millions who are engaged in 
war industry and the substantial 
portion of those who are in the mili- 
tary establishment, will return to 
peace-time pursuits, eager for jobs, 
and anxious to take up again the 
threads of a way of life which has 
been interrupted by war. The in- 
genuity of private enterprise must 
be put to work, as it has never 
worked before, in contriving useful 
and productive occupations for these 
people. Even with the constructive 
help of government, it will be a 
severe test of the enterprise system, 
involving the replacement with civil- 
ian goods, of a large part of the mil- 
lions now devoted to war produc- 
von, 


Americanism 


Our economy can be expanded. 
Our people, if they have the oppor- 
tunity, will rise to the need of devel- 
oping our activities to where prac- 
tically all can be employed under 
proper conditions. 

If, however, government once 
again commences a program of em- 
ployment of these men upon bases 
that allow its wage scales to com- 
pete with that paid by private 1n- 
dustry, we will once again face the 
same dreary days we faced in the 
thirties. Government, . of course, 
will not allow the unemployed to 
starve, but it must not make it easy 
for them to loaf. 


Some of the Problems 


Some of the other important 
problems to be solved in the post 
war era are: 

First: What can be done to head 
off inflation ? 

Our tremendous bank balances 
and pent-up buying power resulting 
from the war expenditures plus the 
fact that we have some sixteen bil- 
lion dollars of currency in circula- 
tion in this land, as against but four 
billion dollars in 1929, are significant 
items of the probability that a sub- 
stantial inflation may be inevitable 
with the incident destruction of our 
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This should be convincing, but if it isn’t, why not try it yourself? 


A Quarter Billion Dollar Mutual Company, 63 years 
old, with an understanding, cooperative Home Oifice. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


You’re A Cinch 


to click, using our lead letters. Designed for various types of 
prospects, they have surprising results. Take the Earle Moore 
Agency in Los Angeles for example: Earle’s Agency has produced 
over $2,000,000.00 in new business in the past year, and he at- 
tributes 75°% of it to lead letters. 








financial and business institutions 
that will follow. 

Second: What is the government 
eoing to do with the twelve or fifteen 
billion dollars or more invested in 
war plants which it has built or 
financed? Will it, on its own re- 
sponsibility, enter into competition 
with private business? Will it at- 
tempt to form a partnership with 
private business, or will it liquidate 
them, so that private enterprise can 
proceed to its proper destiny ? 

It would be better for the govern- 
ment to take the view that the in- 
vestment in these plants is but a 
small part of the total cost of this 
war and sell or liquidate them rather 
than to use the excuse that the in- 
vestment must be salvaged by gov- 
crnment operation. The same state- 
inent applies to the quantities of war 
supplies that will have been ac- 
cumulated. 


Pent Up Demands 


It is all well enough to say that 
the pent-up demand for commodities 
will see us through the postwar 
‘ransitionary period. It has never 
done it after any other war and the 
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problems never were as great in any 
other war. 

\What is to be done in the way of 
cushioning the return of soldiers to 
peacetime activities, and the reloca- 
tion of our people to areas where 
they more properly belong than 
where they are now employed as a 
part of the war effort? 

How long is price control and ra- 
tioning to continue? 

What steps must the government 
take to assure individuals and small 
business, along with big business, 
that each will have a chance of sur- 
vival ? 


Taxation 


And lastly, what can be done to 
bring about a system of taxation 


that will encourage risk taking, 
hence expansion, and hence more 
jobs? 


The most important era in the 
history of this nation will be the 1m- 
mediate period of time following 
cessation of hostilities. It will be in 
that period that the decisions will be 
made that will make or break our 
system of government as we have 
known it. Businessmen, and by 


that | mean little businessmen as 
well as big businessmen, and there 
are many more little businessmen 
than big businessmen, must stand up 
and be counted in the battle to pre- 
serve the right to earn their own 
living, engage in their own occupa- 
tions, and live their own lives. In 
the preceding ten years, businessmen 
have been on the defensive. They 
have been unwilling to detend them- 
selves against the attack of the plan- 
ners for government expansion. 

The time to make this fight will 
be when peace comes. 

To sum it all up, there will be 
little, if any, material equity left im 
these United States when this war 
ends. We will have spent as much 
as we own. The only asset left may 
be the determination of a free people 
to improve themselves, create new 
products, make and accumulate new 
assets and wealth. All of these are 
possibilities. They can be brought 
about, and will come about, if our 
people are given a chance. It can- 
not come about under any other 
form of government than that which 
our forefathers created for us and 
thereby made this the greatest na- 
tion the world has ever known. 
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Standard Life ar Doweeeee 1,405 742 361 bi6t RY 301 394 802 
State Capital (N. D esese S64 591 110 211 93 i259 299 wy 
State Mutual (Mass. poses 227,773 "> 00—“‘—~*C HS *b9,530 1,521 9,404 18,640 11,59 
Supreme Liberty (IIl.) 3.572 > 809 100 D569 59 i721 927 f 
Union Central (Ohio) ..... ‘one *464,750 eee 2590 — eevee. 2,090 16,743 32.932 24.1 
Union Labor (N. Y.) ...... _ 4,572 *? 647 875 1.023 16 708 R47 a1" 
United Benefit (Neb.) ....... 25,995 21.516 600 b1,706 925 2,631 4,62 9 5 
United Fidelity (Texas) ..... 9,752 7.888 500 R64 Oi) 647 1,031 4x 
Total Paid Death Net Invest- Ord. Ins. Ord. Ins. Ind. Ins. Ind. Ins 
Policyholders Claims ment Income Written in Force Written in For 
Acacia Mutual (PD. C.) ........... $2,967 _—— #@&8= =  ~—( esses $30,866 $486,972 $j =  ——§ ceewecce 
American Hosp. & L. (Tex.) ..... 186 4 $11 540 eee “hs 
American L. & A. (Mo.) TTT TTT TT 27 19 iia i A $2,¢ » 
DE CED ss cecicsaneceseonecne 8,012 4,004 4,734 30,620 ————- 8€@=——“‘i“‘ié lw cit . 
serkshire Life (Mass.) ............ 2,681 —- @=—£————“‘(“‘ié‘«w SS & SR5 ——— 8 —s eke . 
[en re [ED cosseeoeeoooe oe #.}. «sees ere 2 650 67.401  °  ccecce : 
et ee Oe CD vccseceateses 936 528 74 4,413 50,086 $6,096 O59 . 
Connecticut Mutual ............... 12,879 —> @& #  eweeee 57.968 1.199.625 seit ‘ 
Connecticut Savings Bank ........ =«§«--—_sweweee sw wes 2 563 / fe ‘ 
Continental Assur. (IllL.) .......... 2 060 1,507 651 64,277 —— #& § Seenee ‘ 
Country Life (Tll.) ............... 439 se 6 6—t—<“—s—sés 11,222 190,735 qj. i eecves | 
Cuna Mutual (Wis.) ........ce0e.. 351 233 8 4,937 76.588 .... [ 
Farm Bureau (Ohio) .............. 244 167 83 8,149 72.157 = = cvewee 7 
Federal L. & C. (Mich.) ......... 3 2 3 629 ——- @ é  @eecee p 
Federal Life (Ill.) ................ 587 35 S41 5,261 93.924 = —§ Lieee. i 
Fidelity Mutual (Pa.) ..........--. 9,528 1,938 2,460 13,132 995,105 hee S 
Franklin Life (Ill) ............... 1,683 — £é geeee 12,425 236,881 j§=— = wsecee S 
(;uarantee Mutual (Neb.) ......... S98 es =Car 7,697 155,934 =  cicece < 
Guaranty Income (La.) ........... 5 re 1,227 _—- 6h =—6lUU™U CO eee R 
Guardian Life (N. Y.) ............ 4,530 2,296 2 619 20,509 S38.066 gj é i ii eecces g 
¢ #_ SS >i GON 293 1k 21866 73, 306 38. Gh 190.7 ~ 
flome Be Ae at cD 606e6ee006es 1,126 684 4] 5.037 21 568 37 906 136°! ~ 
lome Life (N. Y.) .............-. 3,694 _——— = =—=—=——s wees 22,045 884,21) jj = § oeaee. . 
fome Security (N. Te acatedueuce 197 53 gh 92] 8.03 8 Sng 59 | . 
mperial Life (Can.) .............. 292 1,261 2,050 15,542 $10,988  QVocece r 
ndianapolis Life (Inmd.) .......... 946 446 560) 5 5RG 1299880 .. 
Jefferson Standard (N. C.) ........ 2,974 Se. a) > Peeee 2 522 trans 
siberty National (Ala.) ........... 332 — #&= £68006 }. 787 49,226 14,148 68,5 
sife & Casualty (Tenn.) .......... ] .292 Se 10,893 104,558 *48 207 *97R 54 
tt DL!  <cpeceeeebeensasee és 3,154 ——— «=i cs tet 20,330 254,051 31,193 418,4 
yal Protective (Mass.) 20 3 47 932 8 epee 
mtheran Mutual (low: ) pastes 411 131 94] 5 874 90.750 
Manhattan Life (N. Y¥.) .......... Oh 502 15 S187 ee | le et 
Manhattan Mutual (K: mes (kone 38 ee 
Midland Mutual — penenceuce 1,052 — =< 5,791 ee ll ge 
Midwest Life (Neb.) .............. i44 76 127 1,83 Yeas 
Minnesota Mutual ............... 1,935 790 "1,040 22,689 969 24 . 
Monarch Life (Mass.) ............. 145 RO 1?0 2.945 30,982 steeaaiiens aaa 
Mutual Life (N. Y.) .............. 52,188 24,615 *21,677 r84,161 643.561 # ... 
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* Approximate figure. 


a Bonds in default at lower of market or book value. 


b Stocks at actual market values. 
¢ Industrial premiums. 

d Ordinary premiums. 

e Ordinary insurance paid-for. 

f Bonds at book values. 

g Stocks at book values. 

h Includes health and accident. 

i Includes industrial. 

j Bonds in default at book values. 
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k Total ¢ emiums. 


Frank J. Haight, President Associate 
500 Fifth Avenue E. P. Higgins 
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ae Claims Net Invest- Ord. Ins. Ord. Ins. Ind. Ins. ~ Ins. 
Tota Death ment Income Written in Force Written e 1 Force 
National Equity (Ark.) ........... i eT 1,995  0—«tSaneks tsar 
National Fidelity (Mo.) ........... 157 83 113 2,030 a 060 —“(“‘“‘“C ea tit«é a i a 

National Home (Mo.) .......... ; 3 » } 55! FO ] 
(orth American Re. (N Y. er 79 1,169 05 }. 488 —— (ll ee ti(itité«éCR i 
Nort hweste rm Mutual Wi OE ean 50,838 se @8@=—=«=—“‘(‘it«( 111,729 eo 
Occidental Life (Cal.) ............ 3,56 2 269 1,468 84,375 ee 
ff fo eae 7 —_— i °° eee 5,222 ee §3| «i (sami = iti‘ a 

Oregon Mutual Life ........cccceees 67 — + . £e¢eee 6 151 cf ee Ty 

Pacific Mutual (Cal.) ............. u7,5 ee. @&8=—l eens 20.978 __ > Sr ee 
I i a 20) 2! 10,9832 (j= =  — «eesec 56 927 eS d606Umlmltt—”—“—s LULU (lw 
Phoenix Mutual (Conn.) .......... 9 700 —- si iar aah a 21,924 SS ee 
Protective Life (Ala.) ............ h1,042 651 3o28 6,095 mms a a 
re i an 243 236 34 1,092 4,268 12,82¢ 42 597 
Guna Be, Ge Be CI. GL) ccccccecss 326 183 170 19,402 es ee. Wes OO oo Fre 
Shenandoah Life (Va.) ........... 1,2! 1.031 194 21,480 a ee UN CU eee 
Standard Life (Ind.) ............. 3 —-  £# jj @¢iat@ 4 23 ee 
meate Canmital (NN. ©.) ..ccccccccccs f 29 18 489 »,017 5.550 17,217 
State Mutual (Mass.) ............. 7,358 3,745 600 2.937 6 10. ae 6h eee ll US CL 
Supreme Liberty (Tll.) ............ 229 75 ) 3, 18 15,188 1,584 41,799 
Union Central (Ohio) ............. 14,34: [a> 000——“—t—st ww 28,787 ee SO Cee as Jee 
Union Labor (N. ¥.) .checcccccece 529 445 er TAS —— #&#©6©6.UC ll ewewe0CCtC—“‘i‘“‘ Ct Cm 
United Benefit (Neb.) ............ 689 534 411 29,472 i We etal a 
United Fidelity (Texas) .......... 193 121 213 972 A 


m Bonds not eligible for amortization, and stocks, at actual market valnes. 
n Of this amount, $199,500 has been acquired by the Company under Mutual- 


ization Plan. 


p Stocks at market or cost 


whichever is less. 


qa Bonds in default, and stocks. at lowest of cost, book or market. 
r Excluding dividend ad litions. 
942 


s As of r+ ge Sl, 
t Bonds a 


u Life Decmulaneate only. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


The Arnold System of compensation, which rewards the 
agent primarily not for the amount of new insurance he 
sells, but for the quality of service he renders, has since 
its inauguration in 1939 substantially bettered the finan- 
cial outlook of established NW NL agents and their stand- 
ing in their respective communities. 

In extending the principles of the Arnold System to 
new agents, NWNL has put into action a well-rounded 
program designed to reduce to a minimum the normal 
risks of the early “learning period” on a new job. Under 
this program new men of ability may qualify quickly for 
Home Office training at Company expense under experi- 
enced instructors and go back to the field with assurance 
of a definite minimum income paid for servicing business 
already on the books. There is ample evidence that this 
program—coupled with a Continuous Training Program 
for older fieldmen—is working hand-in-hand with NWNL’s 
soundly conceived compensation system to make a hap- 
At the right 


are a few comments by NWNL fieldmen telling how they 


pier, more prosperous agency organization. 


have translated their Home Office study and continuous 
field training into sounder, more effective working habits 


leading to greater profits and satisfaction in their career. 
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What NWNL men report on 


results of their training . . . 
@ “The effect of the hours spent ab- 


sorbing this training was to increase 
my average size policy to around 
$6,500 with a consequent increase 
in dollar earned commissions. By 
applying these practical ideas I have 
been able to capture an unsuspect- 
ed market, and each week finds me 
with a larger number of qualified 
wuntdis tents and prospects.” 
—N’NL Agent in Minnesota 
@ “The reading and rereading of the 
Guide is worth its weight in gold. 
It has taught me to see a situation 
where [ could never see one before 
and has put money in my pocket at 
a minimum of time and cost. The 
proof of this is that I have put out 
in cash only $61.53 to produce 
$101,964 of business since I returned 
from the school the 19th of April.” 
—N’NL Agent in Montana 
@ ““The conscious effort of building 
and controlling a market is a thrill » 
ing adventure in life underwriting, 
and has been stimulated and guided 
by this training . . . The market is 
here and I intend to control it.” 
—NYNL Agent in Washington State 
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Federal Income Tax—Continued 
Corporations 


Corporations are subject to led- 
eral Income Tax in much the same 
fashion as individuals although there 
are some essential differences in the 
process of determining net income, 
such for instance, as the absence of 
personal exemptions and earned in- 
come credit. After net income has 
been determined, a normal tax is 
applied in accordance with the fol- 
lowing bracketed amounts’ and 
rates : 

(a) In the case of corporations 
with normal tax net income of $50,- 


OOO or less: 


Up to $5,000....... 15% 


/O 
$5,000 to $20,000...$750 plus 17% of amount 
. 


over $5,000 

20,000 to $25,000. .$3,300 plus 19% of amount 
over $20,000 

$25,000 to $50,000. .$4,250 plus 31% of amount 
over $25,000 

(b) In the case of corporations 
with normal tax net income of more 
than $50,000—24% of entire normal 
tax net income. 

In addition to the normal corpora- 
tion tax, a surtax upon a slightly dif- 
ferent base is applied at the rate of 
10% on surtax net income up to 
$25,000, 22% on the amount ‘of 
such income from $25,000 to $50,- 
000 and 16% flat on all such income 
if it exceeds $50,000. 

Over and above the normal and 
surtax impositions upon corpora- 
tions described above, a tax of 90% 
on excess profits is also imposed. 
This is not a 90% tax on net income 
but rather it is a tax aimed at excess 
profits, which roughly are the profits 
of the corporation over and above a 
net profit of 5%. The process by 
which excess profit is determined 
has turned many a head gray as it 
employs higher mathematics as well 
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as lofty principles of philosophical 
speculation. 

And now, good reader, if you are 
still there, this sojourn through the 
black forest of Income Tax must 
end for this time, but it will be re- 
sumed in next month’s issue when 
the application cf the tax to life 
insurance will be discussed. In con- 
cluding this article the author 
wishes to concede that his effort to 
treat the subject without involving 
complications and technicalities has 
proved about as successful as would 
an attempt to cut a watermelon 
without touching a seed. The plain 
fact is, the subject is a complicated 
one and cannot be treated simply 
except by riding rough-shod over a 
thousand “ifs,” “ands,” and “buts” 
which very often alter entirely any 


general ‘statement that might be 
made. The reader should theretore 





SERVICE 


We assist policyholders, by 
refinancing larger loans against 
policies, at VERY LOW RATES 
based on terms. Our private 
service is through representa- 
tive banks and we endeavor to 
properly protect the insured and 
beneficiaries. 





We do not sell insurance or 
give insurance advice which 
should be obtained from the 
insurer or its accredited agent. 
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be warned that this is a panoramic 
view of the subject of Federal In- 
come Tax from an altitude of 
twenty thousand feet and is not to 
be otherwise considered. 

At the close of last month’s chap- 
ter the grim character Income Tax 
(let’s not villainize the subject too 
much) was about to lay its grasping 
hands upon the leading lady Life In- 
surance. If the suspended animation 
thus generated has not in the mean- 
time driven you to your own re- 
sources to anticipate whether the 
story ends in happiness or tragedy, 
you may be interested in its con- 
tinuation in this chapter. 

In the general discussion of in- 
come tax it was pointed out that the 
tax is predicated upon net income 
derived from gross income through 
the process of deduction. Thus in 
considering life insurance and an- 
nuities as objects of the tax, it is 
only necessary to inquire whether 
the proceeds or returns from such 
contracts go into gross income and 
whether the cost of such contracts 
constitutes an allowable deduction 
from gross income. 


Proceeds from Death 


It can be marked down as a cer- 
tainty that the proceeds of life in- 
surance paid by reason of the in- 
sured’s death are not subject to the 
federal Income tax and this is true 
regardless of who the beneficiary 
may be—the insured’s estate, his 
widow or other dependents, his busi- 
ness associates or employer, his 
creditors, or any other person, natu- 
ral or artificial—and regardless of 
who procured the insurance, how it 
came about, or who paid the pre- 
miums. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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THE FEATURE THAT PAYS DISABILITY INCOME, 
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contacts. 





WORKING WITH FEDERAL 


One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
a file, but 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 
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Federal Income Tax—Continued 
The rule just stated with respect 
to life insurance proceeds applies 
with equal effect when such pro- 
ceeds are left with the company un- 
der a settlement option, but special 
rules are required to separate such 
proceeds from accretions thereto 
which are not exempt. Some of 


these special rules will now be 
stated, 
Interest derived from proceeds 


left with the company under a so- 
called bond or interest option—both 
guaranteed and additional interest— 
is taxable in the year received or 
made available to the beneficiary. 
This is true regardless of whether 
the insured or beneficiary exercises 
the settlement option. 

When the imsured exercises a 
settlement option giving the bene- 
ficiary the proceeds in instalments 
over years certain or Over years cer- 
tain and for life, the entire amount 
of each instalment is regarded as tax 
exempt insurance proceeds. Of 
course it is possible on certain as- 
sumptions to divide each instalment 
between principal and interest but 
the view now accepted by the Gov- 
ernment regards the entire amount 
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as exempt proceeds. It should be 
emphasized that this applies only to 
the situation in which the imsured 
prior to his death exercises the set- 
tlement option. 

When the beneficiary exercises an 
instalment settlement option, it is 
necessary to divide each instalment 
between exempt proceeds and tax- 
able interest. If years certain are 
alone involved, as tor example when 
the proceeds are payable in ten an- 
nual instalments, taxable income 1s 
determined by subtracting from the 
total amount received during the 
year the amount produced by divid- 
ing the proceeds by the years cer- 
tain. Hence, if the annual instal- 
ment is $115 on a $1,000 policy pay- 
able in ten instalments, the taxable 
interest for the year would be $15. 
[$115-—($1,000~—10) ]. If years cer- 
tain and for life are involved in the 
settlement option, the process of 
separating taxable interest from 
non-taxable proceeds is the same as 
just described except that the time 
factor used is either the years cer- 
tain or the life expectancy, which- 
ever is the greater. Thus, with a 
$1,000 policy payable to a beneficiary 
having a life expectancy of twenty 


years with an annual benefit of $/0 
payable for ten years certain or for 
lite, the expectancy period would 
be used, thus producing a taxable 
income of 20. [$/0—($1,000—20) |. 


Proceeds Other Than Death 


Amounts received under a life in- 
surance or endowment policy (other 
than amounts paid by reason of the 
death of the insured, interest pay- 
ments on such amounts and amounts 
received as annuities) are not tax- 
able until the aggregate of the 
amount so received (when added to 
the amount received before the tax- 
able year under the policy) exceeds 
the aggregate premiums or consider- 
ation paid, whether or not paid dur- 
ing the taxable year. 

The foregoing paragraph, which 1s 
taken bodily from the regulations, 
will bear many readings as it con- 
tains the answer to many questions, 
some of which will be anticipated 
below: 

1. When a life insurance or en- 
dowment policy is surrendered, or 
when an endowment policy matures. 
taxable income will not result unless 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the amount received, increased by 
the amount previously received as a 
loan for purposes other than pre- 
illum payment, exceeds the total 
premiums paid for the policy, de- 
creased by dividends received or ap- 
plied over the years. Only the excess 
received over and above net pre- 
muiums paid is subject to the tax. 

2. If the insured under an endow- 
ment policy elects either before or 
on maturity of the policy to receive 
the proceeds in instalments (years 
certain or years certain and for life) 
he will not be taxable on the differ- 
ence between the maturity value and 
the premiums paid for the policy as 
above defined, but instead the settle- 
ment will be regarded as an annuity 
and taxable accordingly. (For rules 
applicable to annuity contracts, see 
below. ) 

3. Dividends paid on participat- 
ing insurance are regarded as a re- 
turn of premiums and as such are 
not taxable but they go to reduce 
premiums in applying the general 
rule first set out above. 

4. If the cash value of a life, en- 
dowment, or deferred annuity con- 
tract were settled under an instal- 


ment option, the benefits would 
under prevailing rulings be taxable 
as annuity benefits. 

The lenient treatment of life in- 
surance, endowment, and annuity 
benefits outlined above is applicable 
in the normal or non-commercial 
situations, but when the owner of 
such a contract sells or transfers it 
for a price, it immediately falls from 
grace and becomes subject to the 
rules applicable, under like circum- 
stances, to other commercial instru- 
ments. This general statement re- 
quires some amplification. 

If an insured transfers his policy 
to another person, beneficiary or 
non-beneficiary, for a valuable con- 
sideration, the transferee will have 
to return as taxable income all of the 
proceeds or cash value _ received 
under the policy, decreased only by 
the consideration paid plus pre- 
miums paid by him. Thus, if the 
consideration for the transfer were 
$300, the premiums subsequently 
paid by the transferee $400, and the 
proceeds on death or maturity $1,- 
000, the tax would apply to $300 
of the proceeds. 

Similarly, if an annuitant were to 

















transfer for a consideration a fully- 
paid annuity contract to another per- 
son, the transferee would have to 
pay the tax on the benefits received 
after the accumulated amount of 
such benefits became equal to the 
consideration paid. 

If a life insurance, endowment, or 
annuity contract is transferred to an- 
other by way of gift, the recipient 
would be entitled to the same tax im- 
munity as the transferor enjoyed. 
Thus, if the transferor were an in- 
sured, the transferee would receive 
the insurance proceeds free from the 
tax. If, however, the transferor had 
acquired the contract from the in- 
sured for a consideration, the pro- 
ceeds, less the consideration and pre- 
miums paid, would be taxable. 


Annuity Benefits 
Annuity benefits in excess of 3% 


of the consideration paid for the an- 
nuity are exempt from the tax until 


‘the amount of such excess accumu- 


lates to the cost of the annuity, after 
which the entire benefit is taxable. 
This means. of course. that benefits 


(Continued on the next page} 
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cisely, accurately and unbiased. 


And—so designed that all infor- 
mation is instantly available and 
clearly understood by the new ac- 
cident and health man, the “‘old- 
timer’ or the buyer. 
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Federal Income Tax—Continued 

to the extent of 3% of the consider- 
ation are at all times subject to the 
iax. This rule may be better under- 
stood from an example. Assume an 
annuity cost $1,000, on which the 
annual benefit is $/0. Three per cent 
of $1,000 is $30, the portion of the 
$70 benefit which is subject to the 
tax from the outset, the remaining 
$40 being exempt until the accumu- 
lation of such exempt portions ag- 
gregates $1,000, |i.e., twenty-five 
years ($1,000~+$40)], after which 
time the entire income of $70 would 
be subject to the tax. 

The definition of annuity con- 
tained in the law embraces instal- 
ment settlements of endowment pro- 
ceeds elected by the insured before 
or on maturity of the endowment 
and the regulations define the phrase 
“amounts received as an annuity 
under an annuity or endowment con- 
tract” appearing in the law to in- 
clude ‘“‘amounts received in periodi- 
cal installments, whether annually, 
semi-annually, quarterly, monthly, 
or otherwise, and whether for a 
fixed period, such as a term of years, 
or for an indefinite period such as 
for life, or for life and a guaranteed 
fixed period, and which installments 
are payable or may be payable over 
a period longer than one year.”’ 

Senefits received by an employee 
under a pension plan established by 
an employer are taxable as annuities. 
If the employer contributed all of 
the funds out of which the pension 
is provided, the employee would 
have to return for the purpose of the 
tax the entire benefit received, as in 
such a case there would be no pur- 
chase price to be returned to him. If, 
however, the employee contributed 
some part of the consideration out of 
which the pension is derived, the 
tax would be on the basis of 3% of 
the amount of his contributions until 
the benefits over and above such 
3% became equal to the total con- 
sideration paid by the employee. 
after which the entire benefit would 
be subject to the tax. 


Premiums as a Deduction 


Premiums paid by an individual 
upon his own policies or with respect 
to the policy of another person may 
not be deducted from gross income 
in determining taxable net income. 
This is so because premiums paid 
on personal insurance are regarded 
as personal or family expense which 
is covered in general by the personal 
exemption and because, in the case 
of premiums paid on a policy upon 
the life of another person, the 
amount of such payment would con- 
stitute a non-deductible gift. 

Reasonable premiums paid by an 
individual or a corporation on group 
insurance (life, health, accident, or 
hospitalization) maintained for em- 
ployees are deductible as a business 
expense. 

Premiums paid by a corporation 
are not deductible if the corporation 
is directly or indirectly the benefi- 
ciary of the insurance or if the pay- 





Experienced Mortgage Loan 
Executive Now Available 


Has outstanding, 18-year record 
of building and maintaining big- 
volume mortgage loan department 
on sound, profitable, conservative 
basis in medium-size Life Insur- 
ance Company. Has reached top 
in present job and wants bigger 
opportunity. Will go where that 
opportunity is—any section of the 
country. Early forties, college 
graduate, married, excellent refer- 
ences. 


Write Box + 8X 
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ment cannot be justified as an ord: 
nary and necessary business expens 
Within the scope of ordinary an 
necessary business expense would b 
included premiums adequate to fi 
nance a reasonable pension pla 
premiums paid as a part of reaso1 
able compensation for services, an 
premiums paid on group insuranc 
as described above. The precedin: 
statement, while true in so far a- 
the Revenue Law is concerned, is 
nevertheless limited at the present 
time by the Wage and Salary Sta 
bilization law. 

If this discussion provokes mort 
questions than it answers, the reade 
should be reminded once again that 
this is a_rubber-neck excursion 
through the wilderness of taxation, 
which in thoroughness has little in 
common with a Jap hunt in Java. li 
it has blazed even a narrow path 
through the figurative wilderness, i1 
will have served its purpose, as from 
such a path a more thorough explor 
ation may be launched in the future. 


INTERNATIONAL CLAIM 
ASSOCIATION 


OLONEL Paul G. Armstrong. 

State Director of the [Illinois 
Selective Service System, and Aver 
ell Broughton, New York public 
relations consultant, will be the prin 
cipal speakers at the annual business 
meeting of The International Claim 
Association to be held in Chicago 
on September 13-14, it was an 
nounced recently by Willard | 
Hein, president of the Association 
and supervisor of claims of the Stat 
Mutual Life Assurance Company 0! 
Worcester, Mass. Their addresses. 
the only formal talks scheduled, wi!! 
be delivered at the opening session 
of the meeting on Monday mornin 
September 13. 

The subject of Col. Armstrong 
talk will be “Trends in Manpower 
while Mr. Broughton will speak : 
“Public Relations—What It Is ai 


What It Is Not.” 


Nationa Eourry Lire Insurance Co. 


A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Who Can Qualify 


LITTLE ROCh, ARKANSAS 
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ACACIA MUTUAL 


Big Increases 


In further observance of its Golden Anniversary cam- 
paign the Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C., reports 
a July placed business of $5,137,851, an increase of 95.4 
per cent over the same period last year. Written of 
over $7,000,000 soared up 56.4 per cent and a net in- 
crease totalling $3,484,091 whipped way beyond objec- 
tives to establish a 588 per cent advance over July, 1943. 
Lapses are down 25 per cent. 

July’s record-breaking contribution brings Placed for 
the year up to $34,398,571! The year’s net increase to 
date is $22,441,301, nearly two-thirds the amount of the 
placed business. 


Blood Donor 


Spread out over the broad steps and plaza fronting 
the Acacia Home Office Building, a large gathering con- 
sisting of Red Cross workers, Acacians and the gen- 
eral public followed with deep attention the impressive 
ceremonies whereby the third floor of the Home Office 
Building was officially turned over by President Mont- 
gomery on Saturday, July 31, to the American Red 
Cross as a Blood Donor Center. 

In the speaker’s stand and the space reserved for 
guests were high ranking officers of the Navy, Army, 
Marine Corps and Public Health Service, and distin- 
guished representatives of the Red Cross and the Dis- 
trict and Federal Governments. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Mid-Year Results 


Harrison L. Amber, President of the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company, Pittsfield, Mass., in his report to 
the Finance Committee on August 2nd, announced that 
as of that date the company had achieved the all-time 
high of volume of insurance in force during its ninety- 
two year history. 

In commenting on this outstanding record Mr. Amber 
said: “Our business for the first six months of 1943 
shows an increase of premium income of $300,000. over 
the same period last year. The company normally has 
an increase in assets of about $2,500,000. per year. For 
the first six months of 1943 our assets increased ap- 
proximately $2,000,000. Naturally, as assets increase 
the company’s liability increases because of increases 
in reserves on the policies and other liabilities. Indica- 
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tions point now that the company’s assets will exceed 
$75,000,000. by the end of 1943. During the five months’ 
period new business, life basis only, has shown a gain 
of approximately 36%. Annuity business, emanating 
mostly from Pension Trusts, which is not included in 
the insurance in force totals, shows a large gain.” 


BOSTON MUTUAL 
Gains 


The Boston Mutual Life reports new paid business 
for the first six months of this year amounted to $9,- 
405,605. The total insurance in force at the half-year 
mark was $116,133,189. This June the Company 
doubled its 1942 record for Ordinary paid-for. 


CANADA LIFE 


Correction Notice 


On page 107 of Best’s 1943 Life Insurance Reports, 
we incorrectly stated that a bonus of 20% was paid 
to stockholders in the year 1942. This is in error since 
the stockholders were paid only the regular 20% divi- 
dend, as indicated in the paragraph preceding the 
‘Bonus” paragraph, but no bonus was paid in 1942. 


CAPITOL LIFE 


Examination 


The June 30th balance sheet of the Capitol Life 
Insurance Company, Denver, Colorado, shows surplus 
and contingency funds of $1,067,408. The December 
31, 1942 statement showed the same figure (consoli- 
dated $1,212,593, of which amount $212,593 was set 
up by the company as a voluntary contingency fund. 

In explanation of the decrease in this consolidated 
surplus—contingency fund as of June 30th, reference 
is made to the fact that the company was examined as 
of December 31, 1942. The examiners thought it ad- 
visable to set up a specific fund for certain contingencies 
covered by the company’s former general contingency 
fund. For example, they set up a contingency fund as 
of the year end in the amount of $82,693 as a reserve 
for fluctuation of real estate and mortgages. In addi- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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HIS PUBLIC LIKES 
RELIANCE POLICIES 


Says Reliance Representative W. 


“‘The complete line of policies, ible! Perfect 
Protection which Reliance issues, has great advan- 
tages for the public and salesman alike .. . I can 
see old' man W: , when he reaches sixty, sitting 
lazily in the sun with his children and grandchildren 
about him while the monthly renewal checks roll in.”’ 


Last year Mr. W made $21,845.63 in 
Reliance Life commissions. His enthusiasm 
for the Reliance combination of life, health 
and accident policies is typical of many ex- 
pressions from representatives who tell us how 
well pleased they are with their Reliance con- 
nection. You can get more information about 
Perfect Protection from the Reliance Manager 
in your district, or by writing to 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building _‘ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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IN PEACE OR WAR has a job to do—the job 
for which Life Insurance is best fitted. 


The insanity of war is all about us, the world is 
topsy-turvy, but even a global war cannot repeal 
the first law of nature—self-preservation. Nor can 
all hell of the battle front or the attendant heart- 
break destroy the fibre of family devotion which 
is the very foundation of the American home—the 
shrine for which our men fight—and die if need be. 


Life Insurance, in peace or war, must defend home 

solvency. If you are a Life Underwriter, the Amer- 

ican fighting men are depending on you to protect 
"home" for him until his return. 


We, the Company and the Under- 
writer, have a vital job to do—we 
will keen the faith. 











PEOPLES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FRANKFORT -- INDIANA 








CAPITOL LIFE—Continued 


tion, although the company was carrying certain bonds 
not in default as to principal and interest on an amor- 
tized basis in accordance with the Colorado statute, the 
examiners found certain bonds which, although not in 
default as to principal or interest, were not subject to 
amortization according to the Commissioner’s book of 


‘valuation. The examiners therefore valued such bonds 


at market value, which added to the company’s non- 
admitted assets $59,227. These two changes resulted in 
a decrease in the company’s contingency fund of $141,- 
920 to approximately $70,673. Other minor adjust- 
ments were made in reserves, etc., and as a result the 
June 30th, statement shows surplus $1,000,000, con- 
tingency fund $67,408. 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
Officials Retire 


Three retirements from the managerial staff of the 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, took place Sept. 1, 
President Morton Boyd announced recently. Those 
who relinquished their duties as officers of the com- 
pany were Vice-presidents Louis G. Russell and I. 
Smith Homans, and Assistant Medical Director Dr. 
Louis Weber. Each of the three men has been asso- 
ciated with the company since it began business in 
1905. 

Last month Mr. Russell celebrated the completion 
of 50 years in the life insurance business, having started 
as an agent with the Western & Southern Life in its 
Louisville office. After 12 years as agent and assistant 
Manager, he resigned to take over organization of the 
industrial agency department of the newly established 
Commonwealth Life. 

Mr. Homans has for many years been a leader in 
actuarial circles, following in the footsteps of his 
famous father who constructed the first American life 
insurance table of mortality. When Commonwealth was 
first established Mr. Homans was with the Union Cen- 
tral. For several years his connection with the Com- 
monwealth was in the capacity of consulting actuary. 
He joined the company permanently in 1909, serving 
successively as actuary and assistant secretary, secre- 
tary and actuary, and vice-president. He prepared the 
first rate book used by the company. Mr. Homans is 
a Fellow of the American Institute of Actuaries and 
an Associate of the Actuarial Society of America. 

Dr. Weber has also been a figure known to all who 
were ever associated with Commonwealth Life. The 
holder of the second policy issued by the company in 
1905, Dr. Weber assisted in the company’s organiza- 
tion and sold the first stock in the company when its 
organization was under way. 


LeVita Comptroller 
Morris H. LeVita, statistician for the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life of Philadelphia, has been appointed comp 
troller of the Commonwealth Life in Louisville, Ky.. 
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according to an announcement by President Morton 
Boyd. He succeeds H. B. Hill, resigned, and assumed 
his new duties Sept. 1. 


Irving Medical Director 


Dr. Albert S. Irving has resigned his position as 
Medical Director of American National Insurance Com- 
pany to accept a similar position with the Common- 
wealth Life Insurance Company of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Dr. Irving expects to be in Louisville on or about 
September 1. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Issues Pension Booklet 


The Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, has recently issued a booklet for agents and 
brokers entitled “Problem or Opportunity.” The pur- 
pose of the booklet is to explain without technicalities 
the underlying features of pension trust business. A 
general discussion of the basic philosophy involved is 
also given. It is pointed out that the government recom- 
mends such plans under certain circumstances and sec- 
ondly, that the morale of an organization is considerably 
enhanced by the adoption of an employee retirement 
program. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


New Business Analysis 


In the analysis of the new business reported by The 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford, for the first six 
months of 1943, the Company reports a new trend 
brought about by the increased earning power. 

Since 1940, the average amount of insurance per 
policy has increased from $3,482 to $4,453, and the 
average annual premium per $1,000 of insurance has 
increased from $29.04 to $35.40. 

The reports also show increased business is on the 
life and limited payment life plans, and on the Retire- 
ment Income plan. The percentage by volume on the 
life plans increased from 48.9% in 1940 to 57.8% at 
present. In the same period Retirement Income in- 
creased 11.4% to 17.8% of the company’s total business. 

Insurance on the lives of women has increased dur- 
ing the past three years from 10.1% to 13.0% by 
amount and from 15.6% to 28.0% by number. 


Non-Medical Liberalized 


The company announces the further liberalization of 
its non-medical privilege with a reduction in the age 
limit for applicants, both male and female, to nearest 
age 10 at date of application. Formerly the company 
considered the issuance of insurance without medical 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Take a good company with adequate 
facilities . . . add an ambitious agent 

.and you have the formula for con- 
tinuous growth. It is significant that 
Continental Assurance has grown 
each and every year since inception 

.a record impossible of attainment 
without corresponding growth on the 
part of individual Continental field 


units. Our formula must be right. 


Nationally Known for Strength and Growth 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates : 
SONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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“SECURITY PATTERNS” 


NEW, NOVEL, COPYRIGHTED SALES PLAN 
— VALUABLE HELP IN SELLING WOMEN. 


There are styles in life insurance just as there are in clothes. 
State Mutual “Security Patterns” present a complete life 
insurance wardrobe. Visual Fashion Book illustrates and 
explains how various life insurance styles fit a woman's 


needs and purse. 


ANOTHER STATE MUTUAL SALES AID 
THAT'S FIELD CLICKING 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 


Americas 5th Oldest Life Jusurance Company 











CONNECTICUT MUTUAL—Continued 


examination on male applicants, ages 14-40, and female 
applicants, ages 16—40. 

The usual limit of $5,000 maximum on a life will 
apply in the case of these younger boys and girls. 


New Annuity Income Endowment at 65 


The company has announced a new participating An- 
nuity Income Endowment at 65 Policy with benefits 
similar to those provided by the Retirement Income 
Policy. Under the Annuity Income Endowment the 
original face amount of insurance per $10 of Monthly 
income Benefit (100 months certain) is $1,000 as com- 
pared with $1,200 under the Retirement Income En- 
dowment. Premiums and values are illustrated per 
$1,000 original face amount (male lives). 

Cash Values 


Age Annual (to nearest dollar) End of Year 
(Male) Premium 2 5 10 20 
20 $25.49 $13 66 166 401 
25 29.90 20 85 208 503 
30 35.79 30 111] 204 638 
35 43.92 43 146 340 827 
40 55.64 62 196 450 1110 
45 73.62 9] 272 620 1540 
50 104.01 140 402 920 
55 164.88 240 674 1540 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 


Writing Permanent Group 


\W. Edwin White, Vice President and Director of 
Agencies of the Continental Assurance Company, Chi- 
cago, has announced that the company is now writing 
several:plans of permanent group insurance. Among 
the plans offered are ordinary life paid up to 65 and in- 
surance with retirement income at ages 60 and 65. 

Mr. White states that the idea of permanent group 
insurance is being very well received and is particularly 
applicable for pension trust and five per cent business 
under the salary stabilization legislation, with emphasis 
on pension business. 


Details 


The plan is participating and dividends on particular 
cases will take into consideration the actual mortality 
experience of the individual group involved. Surrender 
charges are far below those on individual life insur- 
ance policies. Substantial non-forfeiture values are 
available beginning at the end of the first policy year. 
It is not possible to quote one of these policies as being 
a standard form, since each contract is tailored to meet 
the needs of the case, including the appropriate vesting 
and other provisions determined by the circumstances 
of the employer involved. Each contract must be ap- 
proved by the proper State Insurance Department be- 
fore it can definitely be offered by any employer. How- 
ever, certain general specifications for these policies can 
be outlined. 
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Provision is made for the naming and the changing 
of tne beneficiaries of the individual certificates given 
.o the employees. All of the Company’s usual settle- 
ment options are available for the payment of the pro- 
ceeds of an individual certificate in instalments to the 
peneficiary. The settlement options are based upon 
22% guarantee interest, plus participation in excess 
interest as earned and declared by the Company except 
tor proceeds left on deposit with the right reserved to 


the beneficiary to withdraw the principal, where the 


cuaranteed rate of interest is 2% 

Provision is made for the inclusion of all eligible 
employees who are at work in the effective date of the 
policy and for the addition of other employees as they 
become eligible—all without any evidence whatever of 
insurability. 


Termination 


Upon termination of employment, or upon the ter- 
mination of the master contract, employees have two 
important conversion options, 

The privilege of receiving either in cash or as 
paid-up insurance. on the plan utilized in the master 
contract such portion of the accumulated equity under 
the employee’s certificate as the vesting provisions may 
make possible, and the option of securing, without 
medical examination, ordinary life or any higher pre- 
mium form of insurance for an amount which, with 
the paid-up insurance available, will not exceed the 
protection granted under the certificate. Such policy 
will be issued at the rates then in use by the Company 
for the attained age of the employee. 

b. Upon payment to Continental of the unvested por- 
tion of the equity accumulated under the certificate, to 
receive an individual policy dated as of the date of the 
employee's certificate, for an amount not to exceed the 
amount of the certificate on the same plan of insurance 
and at the same premium rate as was used in the master 
policy at the time the certificate was issued. 


Additional Features 


Yearly renewable term insurance—the familiar form 
of group insurance—may be included in the same master 
policy as the permanent group coverage for the benefit 
of employees who have not completed the required 
period service for participation in the retirement plan. 
On the anniversary of the policy next succeeding the 
end of the appropriate period of service, the employee 
is transferred from the yearly renewable term basis to 
the permanent plan, without evidence of insurability, 
and is given a new certificate to evidence his rights. 

In the event of the discontinuance of the master 
policy by the employer, all equities in the master policy 
revert immediately to the employees according to the 
accumulated equities under their individual certificates. 
They are then free to exercise the options mentioned 
above in the same way as if the entire value had been 
vested upon termination of employment. 

The usual supplementary group coverages—accident 
and sickness, hospitalization, death and dismemberment. 
and surgical benefits—may be had in connection with 
the master policy. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Charlie Bailey of Osage, lowa, is the hero of this 
chapter of our series entitled ‘‘Rainbow’s End.” He 
has been with the Bankers Life company for the past 
seventeen years. 








Charlie hasn’t seen so very many changes in his home 
town. It’s a nice, quiet county-seat town, 3,000 popula- 
tion ; lots of fine people, a good trading center but hardly 
the place one would pick for the site of one of those 
true chapters of real Americana which thrill the heart 
to hear; even though the famous novelist Hamlin 
Garland did spend his boyhood years there and made it 
the scene of his ‘““Boy’s Life on a Prairie” 35 years ago. 

One bleak October day in 1936 Charlie called on a 
prospect, a farmer 35 years old, and sold him a $3,000 
Family Protection Bankers Life policy. Because of 
health impairment the policy was issued at the “C”’ rate, 
calling for an annual premium of $152.04. Four years 
later the rate was reduced to the standard basis, calling 
for an annual premium of $100.71. Charlie was looking 
after the matter carefully; taking an interest in the 
insured and his growing family. 

On July 28, 1943, the insured died, leaving a widow 
and seven children. The widow, the beneficiary of the 
policy, received a clean-up fund of $303.50. Each 
month for the next 158 consecutive months she will 
receive a check from the Bankers Life Company for 
$30.35; a total of $4,795.30. In October 1956, when 
her youngest child will be 16, she will receive a final 
payment of $3,060.25; making a total paid by the 
Bankers Life Company of $8,159.05 upon a policy for 
which premiums had been paid totaling $849.45; a 
profit over investment of $7,309.60, or 861 per cent. 

Charlie Bailey was personally acquainted with the 
insured. He knows the widow and all the children. 
He can hold his head high because of the service he has 
rendered to this stricken family. ‘ 

For thirteen years and two months, through Summer 
and Winter, Spring and Fall, a mother and her flock 
of seven fatherless children will be encouraged to face 
life unafraid, because a life underwriter, Charlie Bailey, 
had the courage on a bleak October day, back in 1936. 
to expose a problem, ofter a solution, and secure action 
on the part of one who no longer abides within the 
so-called family circle. 

Life Insurance in action! What greater satisfaction 
could a man desire than to have a part in the creation 
of estates for his fellow men? 


BANKERSZ/fe 
the Double Duty Dollar Company 


MOINES 


























This is a simple and eternal principle which, in the sacred name 
of freedom, has brought together the banners of peoples far apart 
in locale and tradition, yet having but one single objective — 
that of overthrowing an infamous enemy who would enslave the 
world. The collective force and determination of thirty United 
Nations is an unbeatable alliance which will become a permanent 
guardian of that higher civilization all men of good wilk seek for 


themselves and their children’s children. 


It is this same principle of collective co-operation which more 
than 70 years ago drew together those who founded the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, for they knew that men, like 
nations, can best protect each other by pooling risks and uniting 


resources to meet them. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


assures Security 








Headquarters for 
Wartime Conferences 


“Streamlined” conferences are welcomed 
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assistance that made this hotel the con- 
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elaborate. Wartime regulations and re- 
strictions are being obeyed, but there is 


no ceiling on friendliness. 
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CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE—Continued 


Should the employer encounter a bad year and feel 
himself unable to continue to make his full contribu- 
tions, he may reduce the plan of insurance temporarily 
or permanently to a combination of the paid-up insur- 
ance available under the individual certificates of the 
employees plus yearly renewable group term insurance 
for the difference, in the case of each individual em- 
ployee, between the paid-up insurance available and the 
face of the certificate. 


Moratorium Possible 


If the employer decides to reduce the plan of in- 
surance as set out above, he may within 13 months 
of this election reinstate the original plan by pay- 
ing the difference between the yearly renewable 
term premiums which he has paid and the premiums 
for the full plan which would have become due in the 
interim, with interest, and going ahead with the plan 
just as if no hiatus had ever occurred. If the employer 
finds himself unable or unwilling to resume the plan 
within 13 months, he may subsequently, at the rates 
then in use by the Company, start out with new insur- 
ance with retirement income policies for his employees 
corresponding to the term insurance which had been in 
effect since the original master policy was altered. 

This last provision is of particular interest and im- 
portance, inasmuch as it does provide a method for em- 
ployers to relieve themselves of a major portion of their 
pension burden during any year when such a step may 
become necessary because of decreased earnings. Nor- 
mally, the cost of continuing the protection for the 
employees on the term plan will be substantially less 
than 20% of the cost if the pension plan is maintained. 
This leeway is an added feature of Continental’s policy. 


Gains 


Assets and surplus of Continental Assurance Com- 
pany reached new high levels as of June 30, 1943, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Roy Tuchbreiter. 

The admitted assets of the company increased from 
$45,435,937 at the end of 1942 to $48,520,425. Surplus 
gained $210,663 to $3,526,161. The company’s general 
contingency reserve was increased $255,000 and $150,- 
O00 was added to the group contingency reserve. 

The company’s insurance in force at the end of June 
was $421,665,448, an increase of $18,846,709, during 
the half year and $39,251,564 since June 30, 1942. 


EQUITABLE (N. Y.) 


New Pension Trust Policies 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society has broadened 
its facilities for handling Pension Trusts designed for 
situations where such contracts will serve the employer- 
employee interests best, notably where Group coverage 
is not available for the purpose desired. A Pension 
Trust Division has been established in the Agency De- 
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partment under the direction of Second Vice-President 
Bushnell. 

The Society is prepared to offer underwriting facili- 
ties which would cover all lives under consideration 
for the Pension Trust irrespective of their separate 1n- 
surability through (1) a contract called the Retirement 
Plan Endowment Policy, which is an adaptation of the 
Retirement Income Policy by means of special provi- 
sions desirable for Pension Trusts and which will be 
available up to issue age 55, subject to medical examina- 
tion, and (2) a new Retirement Plan Annuity Contract, 
which is available for Pension Trusts only and can be 
issued on those not eligible for the Retirement Plan En- 
dowment Policy by reason of age or of insurability. 
Consistent with the implication in the regulations, these 
policies have been designed to serve employers wishing 
to adopt plans with full expectation of continuing them 
for the permanent benefit of the employees. 

President Thomas I. Parkinson reported at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Board of Directors that the total 
insurance in force, Ordinary and Group, as of June 
30th, reached a new all-time high of $8,196,261,970, a 
gain of $229,933,061 over the total amount in force at 
the close of 1942. 

The total Ordinary insurance in force on June 30th 
was $4,973,878,372, an increase of $51,566,829, due not 
only to the substantial amount of new insurance placed 
on the company’s books during the first half of the 
year, but also to an exceedingly low lapse rate for the 
period. 

The total Group life insurance in force, $3,222,383,- 
598, is a gain of $178,366,232. This increase reflects 
the adoption of Group insurance .by many additional 
concerns during recent months and the extension of 
such protection to thousands of new employees within 
existing Groups. 

The Total policy payments for the period were 
$108,094,250, comprising death claims of $39,856,533 
and payments to living policyholders of $68,237,717. 


EQUITABLE (lowa) 
Gains 


The new paid business volume secured by the field 
force of the Equitable Life of Iowa in July was 36.7 
per cent greater than that achieved in July, 1942, and 
was the greatest volume to be paid for in any July since 
1935, R. E. Fuller, agency vice president, announced. 
July marked the eighth successive month in which the 
company has recorded substantial gains in new business. 

Total paid writings for the first seven months of 1943 
already have substantially exceeded the total paid writ- 
ings of the first nine months of 1942. The sales record 
for the year to date is 41.2 per cent greater than the 
amount paid for in the corresponding period of last 
year. 

The total of life insurance in force was increased in 
July by $1,716,889, a sum which brought the total in- 
crease in insurance in force gain for the first seven 
months of 1943 to $13,476,679. Life insurance in force 
now totals $647,909,692. 
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JUST THE COMPANY 


Old enough (56 years) to 
have stability, yet 


Young enough to be pro- 
gressive in its management 
and ideals. 


Large enough (138 millions 
in force) to offer real op- 
portunity. 


Strong enough (assets of 
40 millions) to guarantee 
security through any finan- 
cial storms. 


Just.the Company for a 
Career Underwriter. 


1887 - 1943 


HOME OFFICE, LINCOLN 
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Continuous Vigilance 


and complete civil- 
ian co-operation 
with full obedience 
to rules and regu- 
lations eliminate 
danger of destruc- 
tion and sabotage. 
Extra hours cheer- 
fully given to ade- 
quate protection will 
save many lives 
and prevent much 
destruction should 


the emergency arise. 





* 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Opposite Independence Hall 





AAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAASL. 


OPPORTUNITY 


The Pan-American Life Offers: 


© A complete line of Policies on Participating and 
Non-Participating Plans. 


® One of the most Liberal Agency Contracts in 
America. 


© A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for 
new Fieldmen. 

© A New System, relieving General Agents from 
detailed Agency Accounting. 


© Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and Policy 
Illustrations. 


® Prospects for Insurance furnished through a 
Proven System. 


Correspondence invited with men not presently con- 
nected. 


Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN 


Superintendent of Agencies 


lt would be a courtesy to Best's Insurance News 
if you will mention the name of this publication 
when replying to the above advertisement. Pan- 
American Life insurance Company. 


ERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 
EDWARD G. SIMMONS, Executive Vice-Pres. 



















EUREKA-MARYLAND 
Purchased by Farm Group 


In August the Farm Bureau Insurance Group (Farm 
Bureau Life, Auto and Fire), Columbus, Ohio pur- 
chased all the stock (25,000 shares) of the Eureka- 
Maryland Assurance Corporation, Baltimore. The price 
paid was $80 per share—par value $10. The Farm 
Bureau Insurance Group now reports $30,000,000 in 
assets; insurance in force, $170,000,000; premium in- 


come of $14,000,000 and 500,000 policyholders. 


FRANKLIN LIFE 
New Policy 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company, Springfield, 
[ll., has brought out a new policy adaptable to present 
economic conditions. Known as the “Special Five-Year 
Savings Plan,” this is a twenty-year endowment to be 
paid up in five years. 

This plan was especially designed for professional 
men, business women, and others whose large current 
incomes qualify them as ideal prospects for non-in- 
flationary life insurance. This plan, furthermore, is 
designed to appeal to those who hesitate to bind them- 
selves to a long program. 


GREAT WEST LIFE 
1943 Gains 


Business figures of the Great-West Life Assurance 
Company, Winnipeg, Canada, for the month of July 
bear out the promise of a record year forecast by the 
results achieved for the first half of 1943. 

The company’s first half year’s operations were very 
favorable. At the end of June first year premiums 
paid in cash to the company showed an increase of 53% 
over the like period of last year. Due to the exigencies 
of the wartime period, the company has fewer repre- 
sentatives in the field than a year ago but it is interest- 
ing to note that their earnings are 32% in excess of 
the first six months of 1942. Renewal premiums paid 
in cash this year have reached a new high and cash 
interest income from investments is also up materially. 

Business in force at the end of July passed the 
$728,000,000 mark, an increase of over $30,000,000 
for the year to date. The increase during the like period 
of last year was just over $15,000,000. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL (Neb.) 
Half-Year Results 


During the first six months of the current year 
Admitted Assets increased to $31,248,500.88, repre- 
senting a gain for the half year of $1,541,485.42. Sur- 
plus Funds over and above all required reserves in- 
creased to $3,630,246.67, a gain of $388,377.15 since 
January 1, 1943. Premium and Investment Income for 
the first six months of 1943 amounted to $2,879,744.14 
and Insurance in Force increased to $155,933,591.00, 





representing a gain of $4,378,804.00. 
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Payments to policyowners and beneficiaries during 
the first six months of the current year amounted to 
$897,773.87. Such payments since organization (41% 
years) reached the sum of $42,616,973.15. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 
Steady Gains 


A six-month steady increase in new business plus a 
new all-time high of $538,982,230 insurance-in-force, 
made with a field staff reduced by 40% since the begin- 
ning of the war, is reported by President James A. Mc- 
Lain, of the Guardian Life Insurance Company, ‘New 
York, N. Y., in his Six Months’ Highlights Statement 
to policyholders. Accompanying these increases, Presi- 
dent McLain reports, is a marked decline in number of 
terminations and loans, and an increase each month in 
repayments over the amount of new loans. 

Death claims were up 20% during the first half of 
1943 as compared with 1942, reflecting partly increased 
insurance-in-force, partly death-in-action claims and 
partly a slight increase in normal death rate. However, 
the mortality rate is still under the Company’s average 
for the past ten years. 

Investments in United States Government and Cana- 
dian bonds totalled 90% of all life insurance premiums 
during the period, and exceeded the $6,033,000 gain in 
assets for the period. One factor in this increase in 
Government bond investments was the sale of part of 
the Company’s municipal and railroad portfolio. 

President McLain stated that 52% ot The Guardian’s 
male employees of all ages are in service. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Date for Trial Set 


Federal Judge G. H. Nordyke on July 21st set August 
30th as the date for trial of the complaint by the Secu- 
rities & Exchange Commission against the Investors 
Syndicate of Minneapolis, Minnesota and its affiliates 
on July 12th, Judge Nordyke had denied a restraining 
— requested by the S.E.C. as reported in our August 
News. 





JEFFERSON STANDARD 


Gains and Promotions 


At the semi-annual meeting of Jefferson Standard 
Life, Greensboro, N. C. President Price stated that the 
assets of the Company increased approximately $5,750,- 
OOO during the first six months of the year, and now 
amount to $120,760,000. 

Referring to new business, Mr. Price stated that the 
increase was approximately 6% over the first six months 
of 1942. “As the first shock of War wore off,” he 
declared, “people turned to insurance Companies to 
protect their families and their savings, and the in- 
creased business has been produced by fewer agents, 
meaning increased earnings for the individual agent. 
The increase of approximately $15,000,000 in the in- 
surance in force for the first six months is very grati- 
fying and brings the total in force to $485,000,000.” 
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ONE STEP in the RIGHT DIRECTION 
AND YOU'RE in CLEVELAND'S 


most convenient, friendly hotel 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 


Cleveland is famous for its friendly hos- 
pitality—and Hotel Cleveland, the city's 
most convenient hotel, stands as the host 
to assure you a warm and hearty welcome. 


Located on the Public Square, Hotel Cleve- 
land is directly connected with a modern 
2000-car garage, and the Union Passenger 
Terminal. Just to the north are the docks 
of the Great Lakes steamers, the Public 
Auditorium, and Public Stadium. Shopping 


and theatre districts are next-door. 


At Hotel Cleveland you'll find modern, 
comfortable rooms—air conditioned restau- 
rants with music—and always a genuinely 
friendly welcome. May we see you on your 


next trip to Cleveland? 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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$4,000 


PER YEAR 


is so much greater than the 
average income of life insurance 
salesmen, yet that is what our 
full time producers averaged in 
cash received during 1942. 


If you are not now under con- 
tract, we invite your inspection 
of the reasons why a contract 
with this company may help you 
stand at the head of the line with 
our men. 
Write to 
Burt Babcock 
Superintendent of Agencies 


nce sd Company 
SEATTLE 


WANTED - MANAGER 


For Kansas City, Missouri Office of 
strong, progressive Life Insurance 
Company. This office has been at 
same location for the past 32 years. 
Must be good personal producer. 
Commission and office allowance, 
with attractive territory in Missouri 
and Kansas, adjacent to Kansas City. 
Splendid opportunity. In reply state 
qualifications. Address Box 4-X, 
Best's Insurance News, 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 7, New York. 








JEFFERSON STANDARD—Continued 
Low Mortality 


Mr. Price pointed out that the Company’s civilian 
mortality has been the lowest in over fifteen years. This 
improved civilian mortality has largely off-set the in- 
creased mortality of mihtary personnel. The mortality 
ratio, including the War Mortality is only 51% of the 
expected, which is very favorable. War claims paid 
during the first six months amounted to $157,680 and 
represented approximately 10% of the total death claim 
payments. 

He further stated that disability experience and 
double indemnity continues to show improvement. Ke- 
duced driving of automobiles has cut down the accident 
rate as expected. 

Payments made to Jefferson Standard policyholders 
and their beneficiaries during the first six months 
amounted to approximately $3,000,000. 


Promotions 


Ralph C. Price, formerly Vice President, was elected 
to the position of Executive Vice President. Mr. Price 
joined the Jefferson Standard in 1925 in the Agency 
Department. Ralph B. Coit, formerly Actuary, was 
elected to the position of Vice President. Mr. Coit 
joined the Jefferson Standard in 1912 as Actuary. D. E. 
Buckner, formerly Associate Actuary, was elected to 
the position of Vice President and Actuary. He joined 
the Company in 1923. M. A. White, formerly Agency 
Manager, was elected to the position of Vice President. 
Mr. White became associated with the Jefferson Stan- 
dard in 1923 as Traveling Auditor. Karl Ljung, for- 
merly Assistant Agency Manager, was elected Agency 
Manager. His service with the Company dates back to 
1920, and he has gained experience in several Depart- 
ments of the Company. 

Vice Presidents J. M. Bryan and Howard Holderness 
were appointed as members of the Company’s Executive 
Committee; Carlyle Gee, formerly Assistant to the 
Secretary, has been promoted to the position of Assist- 
ant Secretary; O. R. Brockmann, formerly Auditor, 
has been promoted to the position of Assistant Secre- 
tary ; W. P. Burgess, formerly Manager of the Premium 
Notice Department, has been promoted to the position 
of Assistant Secretary; S. C. Tatum, formerly Assist- 
ant Actuary, has been promoted to the position of 
Associate Actuary and E. M. Jackson, formerly Assist- 
ant Actuary, has been promoted to Associate Actuary. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 
Gains 


Written business of the Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., for the month of 
July totalled more than $36,500,000, A. J. McAndless, 
president, has announced. In commenting on the record- 
breaking volume, Mr. McAndless said, “July, 1943, 
was the largest month for normal written business in 
the history of the company. There have been other 
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months in the company history when due to large 
group cases or business taken over from other companies 
the company’s written figure swelled slightly beyond 
this, but this figure of $36,500,000 was reached with- 
out any large, special cases. This figure shows a 47% 
gain over written business for July, 1942. 

“Assets as of June 30, 1943, were more than $205,- 
000,000, an increase of approximately $8,500,000 during 
the first six months,” Mr. McAndless said. “Net in- 
crease in bond holdings for the first six months of this 
year totalled $23,548,000. Of this, $20,436,000 were 
United States Government bonds.” 

Lincoln National Life insurance in force as of June 


30 totalled $1,338,805,000. 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE 


Examination Favorable 


The regular triennial examination of the Loyal Pro- 
tective Life Insurance Company of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, as of September 30, 1942, has been completed 
and recently became available. The report of the ex- 
aminers, which is favorable to the company, showed as 
of September 30th, admitted assets, $2,/66,551 ; capital, 
$400,000; surplus, $1,281,402. Since the company’s 
later December 31, 1942 statement has been published no 
additional financial information is quoted from the ex- 
amination. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
June 30th Report 


The six-months report of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company is replete with unmistakable 
evidences of the cash-in-hand condition prevailing among 
a large share of the country’s population. Increases 
over a similar period of last year were registered in 
the sale of new life insurance, in premiums paid in ad- 
vance, and in dividends left to accumulate, while equally 
significant reductions appeared as to policies surrendered 
for cash, dividend accumulations withdrawn, and in the 
total of new policy loans. 

“As to this factor of new policy loans, for example,” 
said President Perry, “we find that in all the 22 years 
beginning with 1921 there have been but five specific 
months in which new policy loans amounted to less 
than $300,000; and every one of these occurred during 
the past eight months. In contrast to these current 
hgures, new policy loans were averaging, in 1932, 21% 
million dollars per month.” 

In Company operations concerning real estate ac- 
quired by mortgage foreclosures, continuing progress 
is also reported. “The total of such Company holdings 
is now down 42.8% from the peak in November, 1939.” 
said Mr. Perry. “Hosts, Inc., a company-owned sub- 
sidiary formed for the purpose of operating hotel prop- 
erties acquired by foreclosures, was at one time operat- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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OUTSTAND 


Policyowner Service. 








Present and Postwar Opportuni- 
ties. 


Agents Training. 
Sales Tools. 


Policies for a Wartime and Post 
Wartime Life and A & H market. 


+ + + + 


California 
Western 
Stites 

Htxwe 
Insurance; Company 


HOME OFFICE......SACRAMENTO 
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Business underlies everything in 
our national life, including our spir- 
itual life. Witness the fact that in 
the Lord’s Prayer, the first petition is 
for daily bread. No one can worship 
God or love his neighbor on an empty 


stomach. 


—Woodrow Wilson, May, 1912 


WES company of WU GUN LA 
The Natural Bridge 


to Security” 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 


Home Office: RICHMOND 
Established 187! 
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ST. LOUIS’ FINEST 


All that is best in living is offered at the Coronado 
where every comfort and service is extended to 
make your visit a complete success . . - - Plus con- 
venience to transportation, theatres, shops, business 
and social activities. 
Three Famous Restaurants 
Adjoining Garage 
— RATES from $2.75 — 


EXCELLENT FACILITIES FOR LARGE OR SMALL 
CONVENTIONS. WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL—Continued 

ing 16 hotels. All of these have now been sold, and this 
subsidiary has gone out of business as far as active 
operations are concerned.” 


Assets and Mortality 


A comparison of the Company’s status at the mid- 
year mark with that at the same time a year ago shows 
a ledger assets increase of $46,577,863, or 6%, to an 
all-time high of $817,214,981. Government Bond hold- 
ings have increased in the same period by 56%, the in- 
crease alone being $41,925,303. 

The Company’s mortality ratio for the half-year was 
somewhat lower, being 50.3% as compared to 53.6% 
for the same period in 1942. Death claims were $776,- 
796 higher, however, in part a reflection of the growing 
amount of life insurance in force. With a six-months 
gain of nearly $30,000,000, the total insurance in force 
is now $2,084,270,173, represented by 537,444 policies. 

As a matter of human interest, and as another instance 
exploding “die-to-win”’ ideas about life insurance, Pres- 
ident Perry mentioned the recent termination of the 
oldest policy on the Company’s books, which occurred 
with the death of the insured in May of this year, at 
age 94. The insured’s total premium investment in the 
policy, a Ten Payment Life issued in 1868, was $412 50 
—whereas he had received $484.75 in dividends alone 
up to the time of his death. In addition, of course, 
the face amount has now been paid to his beneficiaries. 


MUTUAL LIFE 
June 30th Report 


The report of The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York covering its operations in the first half of 
1943, issued by Alexander E. Patterson, Executive Vice- 
President, shows that the war to date has had little 
effect on the overall mortality rate among the Company’s 
1,000,000 policyholders. The report also reveals that, 
because of improved economic conditions, voluntary sur- 
renders of policies were 41% less than in the same 
period of last year; that claims under accidental deaths 
were one-third less; and that U. S. Government bond 
holdings now represent 41% of the Company’s total 
admitted assets. 

The Company’s mortality ratio in the first half, in- 
cluding war death claims, Mr, Patterson said, was 
slightly higher than for the first half of 1942, but 
lower than for the corresponding periods of 1941 and 
1940. War death claims incurred by The Mutual Life 
from the date of Pearl Harbor to June 30, 1943 have 
totalled $1,265,910 on 469 lives, including 124 cases oi 
men reported “Missing in Action.” Such claims com- 
prised only about 1.7% of the total death claims paid 
by the Company in the same period. 

Reflecting the high level of war-time employment 
and wages, voluntary surrenders of policies for cash 
during the first six months of 1943 were 41% less than 
in the first half of last year, while lapses and expiries 
showed a 12% reduction. 
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Claims for double indemnity because of accidental 
death were 34% less than in the same period of 1942. 
This decline is due primarily to the reduction in auto- 
mobile fatalities because of reduced use of motor ve- 
hicles, and the lower speed of their operation. 


Investments, Benefits, Etc. 


On June 30, The Mutual Life’s holdings of U. S. 
Government securities totalled $663,700,000, an in- 
crease of more than $150,000,000 over the same date 
a year ago. Government holdings now constitute 55% 
of the Company’s securities portfolio, and 41% of its 
total admitted assets. 

Total benefits paid by the Company to policyholders 
and beneficiaries in the first half were $52,900,000, or 
$3,400,000 less than in the first half of 1942. The de- 
cline and benefit payments was due to a reduction in the 
amount of insurance surrendered. Of the $52,900,000 of 
benefits paid out, death claims accounted for $24,300,- 
O00, while the balance of $28,600,000, or 54% of the 
total, was paid to living policyholders. 

New life insurance established by the Company during 
the first six months of 1943 totalled $82,500,000. On 
June 30, 1943, the Company had $3,643,600,000 of 
insurance in force, comprising approximately 1,250,000 
policies. In addition, the Company had outstanding on 
the same date, 47,682 annuity, retirement income and 
supplementary contracts, providing life income, now or 
in the future, of $20,600,000 annually. 

The Mutual Life’s balance sheet as of June 30, 1943, 
shows total admitted assets of $1,618,686,901, an in- 
crease of $31,200,000 in the first half of the year, and 
an increase of $51,500,000 since June 30, 1942. 


NATIONAL (Vt.) 


Agents’ Pension Plan 


The National Life Insurance company is announcing 
to its field forces the inauguration of an Agents’ Pension 
Plan which recently became effective—July. The plan 
was prepared by a committee composed of Henry H. 
Jackson, actuary, as chairman, Deane C. Davis, gen- 
eral counsel, D. Bobb Slattery, director of agencies, 
Robert P. Burroughs, general agent for New Hamp- 
shire, and Robert O. Bickel, agent, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. The plan has been duly approved by the New 
York and Vermont insurance departments. 

Membership in the plan is optional, but carries bene- 
fits which will appeal strongly to every eligible agent. 
No change is being made in the scale of commissions 
payable to soliciting agents. 

All agents are eligible who have not yet reached the 
age of sixty-five, have been under full-time contract for 
at least one year, and have personally produced paid-for 
and delivered life insurance of not less than $50,000 
per year on the average during the past three years or 
since coming under full-time contract, if less. 

During each plan year, which commences on July 1, 
agents who are members of the plan make a deposit of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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NATIONAL (Vt.)—Continued | 
$12.50 for each $100,000 of business which they have : 


personally produced and which on the preceding June 


The Columbus Mutual 30 was in force on a premium paying basis and not more : 
than ten years old. This annual deposit is payable in 
O ten monthly instalments during September to June. 
fifjers— Additional deposits may be made by the member, up 
to the amount of the regular deposit, thereby enabling 
: the agent to augment the benefits available at retirement. 
First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. | 
Company Contributions 
Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


Company contributions are made each year, amount- 
ing to $15 for each $100,000 of the member’s premium 
paying insurance in force on the preceding June 30 
which at that time was two to ten years old. In most 
instances these company contributions represent an 
Vested Renewals — amount roughly equivalent to ten per cent of the agents’ 


(An Unusual Combination) 


Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 














Unrestricted Territory— renewal commission income. a 
Member deposits and company contributions ac- 
Automatic Promotion— cumulate at interest at the net rate earned each year by ! 
‘ the company. At the member’s normal retirement date, : 
Equality of Opportunity— age sixty-five, the total accumulation is used to provide \ 
The Right to Build Your Own Agency— a fifty per cent refund monthly life annuity ; alterna- . 
tively the member may elect to receive instead an equiv- 
alent joint and survivor annuity. With the consent of 
L LIFE the company’s committee on agents’ pensions a member 
COLUMBUS MUTUA may elect to retire on any July 1 not more than five 
years prior to his normal retirement date. 
ay ~n_stto of retirement benefits is not affected by the 
fact that members may continue to solicit new business. 
Renewal commissions payable on business written 
prior to retirement will in any case supplement the pen- 
sion benefits in the early years after retirement. ( 
Death and Termination : 
eAmerica’s ( 

Distincti In the event of death of a member prior to retire- 

istinctive ment, his accumulated deposits are paid to his bene- 

Hotel ficiary or estate; if at the time of death the agent has 7 
been a member of the plan for ten years or more, 
there is payable in addition the company’s accumulated - 
contributions. Should an agent terminate his full-time . 
contract for any reason other than death or retirement " 
under the plan, his accumulated deposits will be returned d 
to him in one sum. The plan provides for reasonable 
adjustments in the event of disability, service in the d 
armed forces, the acceptance of a general agency con- od 
tract or employment in the home office. f 

HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS . 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD Past Service Benefits : 
Chosen by 12! Insurance Organizations as their meet- Past service benefits are granted to present agents who 
ing plece—many returning again and again... become members of the plan based on business which 
nas “Onsen” Ger'the tenmnans Qeatenliy . . « Ware they wrote prior to adoption of the plan and which 1s 
in force at their retirement date. These benefits are 
you'll always meet your friends and associates. payable as a uniform life annuity. This past service 
. benefit commences at once for those agents who have 
W. M. Dewey, President. P. J. Weber, Res. Manager. already attained age sixty-five and who would, excep! 
for this fact, be eligible for membership in the plan: re 
EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL for the younger men, the benefit commences at their Dp: 
normal retirement date or earlier optional retirement. al 
5300 Block Sheridan Road. CHICAGO. Former agents of the company whose contracts wert A 





terminated by entrance into the armed forces will be 
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eligible for past service benefits upon the resumption of 
service for the company after the end of their military 
service. These past service benefits are provided wholly 
by the company, no deposits being required of the mem- 
ber agents. 


McLane Director 


On July 20th John R. McLane, senior member of the 
law firm of McLane, Davis and Carleton of Manchester, 
New Hampshire, was elected a member of the board of 
directors of the company. Mr. McLane is one of the 
most prominent lawyers in the state of New Hampshire, 
in which state the National Life Insurance Company 
operates on a large scale. 

He was formerly with the firm of Taggart, Bur- 
roughs, Wyman and McLane. His present firm is coun- 
sel for the Amoskeag Industries, Inc., among other 
large corporations. Mr. McLane is a director of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, a trustee of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, a member of the American, New Hampsire, and 
New York state bar associations. During the World 
War he was chief of the Industrial Relations Board 
of the Quartermasters Corps of the United States 
Army. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Mid-Year Review. 


Insurance in force in the New York Life Insurance 
Company was increased by $127,399,900 during the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1943, and amounted to 
$7,182,925,500 on that date, it was stated by Mr. 
George L. Harrison, president of the Company, in a 
mid-year review of Company transactions. 

New insurance premiums and renewal premiums dur- 
ing the first half of 1943 aggregated $120,487,678, an 
increase of $3,919,262 over the sum received during the 
corresponding period of the previous year. There was 
a marked decrease in the volume of policies surrendered, 
which was only 62 per cent of the amount surrendered 
during the first six months of 1942. 

As compared with the first half of 1942, reported 
death claims were 13 per cent higher this year, but 
claims for additional accidental death benefits, resulting 
from automobile accidents, showed a decrease of 43 
per cent. 


NORTH AMERICAN (Can.) 
Dividends Reduced 


The dividend scale effective July 1, 1943, has been 
reduced by the North American Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Toronto, Canada. The current rate of interest 
allowed on dividends left on deposit is 34%% per annum. 
A brief illustration of the new dividends follows: 

(Continued on the next page) 
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SALUTE 


More than 14 per cent of the agency force 
and Home Office staff of Liberty National 
Life are now serving with our Armed Forces. 
These men and women are doing a spendid 
job on many fighting fronts. 


Those who remain are also performing 
superbly under the difficult conditions of the 
Home Front. We salute them all. 
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LENS. E COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM> ALABAMA 
FRANK P. SAMFORD. PRESIDENT 























Better Selection 


Answering a question asked in our “Seminar on 
Paper,’ about reorganized work habits, one of our 
Philadelphia underwriters, Byron B. Pace, C.L.U., 
wrote :-— 

“I do find it more difhcult to get in to see people, 
due to the fact that everyone is considerably busier. 
But to offset that I found that by using the telephone 
I can concentrate my efforts on those who are interested. 
When they actually are interested in the purchase of 
insurance they find time to see the man who is able to 
handle the insurance for them in the best way in ac- 
cordance with their confidence in the underwriter. 

“IT believe that people today are more concerned 
about their insurance. That is, they appreciate what 
they have and what they can obtain more than they 
did in the past. 

“The sales resistance which I seem to encounter is 
largely among those who really have all the insurance 
they can afford, or those who are physically unable to 
obtain more insurance, or, for a variety of reasons, 
actually are not prospects at the present time.” 

In other words, better selection at the prospecting 
source is necessary today. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 






































THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE @® TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


672 


MILLION DOLLARS 


ASSETS 
221 


MILLION DOLLARS 
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Just the 
Vacation 
you need 


DENVER 


Colorado 


and 
the thrilling 


ROCKIES 


Tun Porcane ee ' : 
Two Persons For The Price OF One 4 ' WX S 


FOR ONE OR TWO PE PERSONS $ 50 
WITH PRIVATE BATH FROM 2 


FOR ONE OR TWO PERSONS 
ROOMS WITHOUT PRIVATE BATH FROM 9 


TWIN BEDS $3.50 AND $4.50 


SAVOY HOTEL 

















NORTH AMERICAN (Can.)—Continued 


Ages 15 25 35 45 55 65 
$5,000—Life Preferred Participating 
Premium .. $65. 20 =83.40 112.50 163.50 252.90 420.9% 
Year 
rerrer 4.25 4.55 5.00 5.85 7.15 9.4 
Serr 6.00 6.75 780 9.55 12.35 16.85 
are 8.10 9.25 11.10 14.10 18.55 25.65 
ear 10.95 13.05 1600 20.55 26.70 35.8: 
errr 13.20 16.10 19.95 25.30 32.15 41.71 
ee 15.75 19.45 24.00 29.90 37.05 46.6! 
Total 
ae $8 1 93 112 142 185 252 
a 142 168 204 259 335 449 
ar 216 258 316 399 511 673 


“Nalaco 55” $1,000—20 Payment Life 
| ? 
7.22 


Premium $22.62 27.2 33.68 43.78 60.46 91.24 
Year 
de aa 77 96 1.27 1.77 2.65 4.24 
eae 1.35 1.66 2.13 2.86 4.08 6.20) 
ea 2.07 2 50 3.17 4.16 5.77 8.49 
ae 3.22 3.87 481 6.12 8.03 11.08 
ere 4.25 5.11 6.26 7.74 9.77 12.80 
ERE 5.42 6.49 7 87 9.59 11.88 15.21 
Total 
rer $21 26 32 42 58 83 
—aYE 40 49 61 77 103 144 
aes 65 78 97 122 158 215 
“Nalaco 55” $1,000—20 Year Endowment 
Premium .. $44.98 45.66 47.24 52.06 64.16 92.16 
Year 
reer 79 98 1.28 1.78 2.66 4.24 
DS da dee 1.87 2.09 2.45 3.06 4.17 6.22 
nee 3.20 3.43 3.85 4.59 5.96 8.54 
ar 5.53 5.78 6.23 7.00 8.45 11.21 
= 7.77 8.01 8.44 9.16 10.52 13.08 
a 10.35 10.59 11.03 11.80 13.26 15.99 
Total 
aa $33 36 40 47 60 84 
ENE STS 68 71 77 88 108 146 
114 119 127 142 168 219 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
New Highs 


Despite the disturbed general conditions due to the 
war, the results of operations in all departments of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, Mil- 
waukee, were quite satisfactory during the first six 
months, President M. J. Cleary reported to the board 
of trustees in annual meeting at the home office. New 
all-time highs were reached in total assets and in the 
amount of life insurance in force. 

An increase of $50,669,031 since January 1, brought 
the total assets to $1,576,393,974 as of June 30, a gain 
of $94,851,140 since a year ago. Investments and othe 
assets included bonds of $1, 149, 280,055 at book value; 
mortgage loans, $258,046,210; real estate, home offic: 
property and land contracts, $41,895,040; policy loans 
$100,714,991, and, among other items, $17, 404,670 it 
cash. 

“There have been no new defaults in our bond hold 
ings,” Mr. Cleary said. “Approximately $500,000 i: 
interest was received on railroad bonds that were 11 
default at the beginning of the year. There has been ; 
very substantial increase in the market value of the rail 
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road bonds that are in default, and heavy interest pay- 
ments on them are expected in the last half of the year.” 

During the first half year, Northwestern Mutual in- 
vested $112,000,000 in bonds, including 56 millions in 
government securities. U. S. A. government, direct or 
fully guaranteed, state, county and municipals, and 
Canadian government, provincial and municipals now 
total $554,300,000. 

Regarding the farm picture, Mr. Cleary said, “The 
company’s finance committee approved 418 farm sales 
during the first six months. The total acreage exceeded 
88,000 and the sale price exceeded the asset value by 
over $1,000,000. The asset account of farms owned 
was reduced by about $4,000,000 in this period. The 
total number of farms unsold as of June 30 was about 
800. Seven sales of city property with an asset value 
of about $2,500,000 were also approved.” 


Sales Gains 


New life insurance sales in the first half of this year 
amounted to $103,037,962. The first quarter sales this 
year showed a decrease due to unusually heavy volume 
of sales in January and February of 1942. However, 
the sales for the second quarter this year are 39 per cent 
ahead of the corresponding period last year, and July 
to date also shows a continued upward trend. There 
were also $8,690,791 in revivals and additions, and 
$3,794,377 in life annuities. As of June 30, total insur- 
ance in force was $4,177,880,723 on 1,119,397 policies, 
an increase of $73,363,712 since a year ago and a gain 
of $51,437,736 for the six months. 

During the first six months policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries received an average of $2,300,000 in payments 
every week, for a total of $59,488,708. All disburse- 
ments amounted to $73,129,523, and included taxes of 
$4,068,969, compared to $2,887,185 for the same period 
last year; dividends to policyholders, $17,718,566; and 
payments of $22,772,968 on 5,857 death claims. Income 
was $123,669,365, the principal items including pre- 
miums, $74,902,569, and interest and rents, $30,790,471. 


Annual Meeting 


Gerald M. Swanstrom was elected general counsel 
of The Northwestern Mutual at the annual meeting of 
the Board of Trustees. He joined the legal department 
of the company as assistant counsel in 1933, coming 
from Minneapolis where he was engaged in the practice 
of law following his graduation from the University of 
Minnesota in 1923. He succeeds Sam T. Swansen who 
has reached the retirement age under the company’s 
retirement plan. 


Other Officers Re-elected 


M. J. Cleary was re-elected president of the North- 
western Mutual by the Board, as were the following 
executive officers: Frederick W. Walker, Howard D. 
Thomas and Edmund Fitzgerald, vice-presidents ; Percy 
H. Evans, vice-president and actuary; Ralph E. Perry, 
secretary ; Grant L. Hill, director of agencies; Dr. D. E. 
W. Wenstrand, medical director, and Shepard E. Barry, 
comptroller. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 

















Our Expansion Program 
has Created 


SOME UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 





in 
MINNESOTA NEBRASKA IOWA 
MONTANA WYOMING 
NORTH DAKOTA SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ww 


New Business Volume is up at 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Home Office Sioux Falls, S. D. 











Popular... 


and 
PROFITABLE 


Popular alike with employer and employee 
is our packaged Life, Accident and Health 
Salary Deduction Plan, newest addition to 
our sales kit. 

“Profitable” say our Agents who are 
finding a ready market for this “most saleable 
plan yet designed”. 

It opens a fresh field of sales and is the real 
McCoy for building income. 


Operating in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 


The 4 IPR 
OxofE 


Jasurance Company of Amenca 


HOME OFFICE MILWAUKEE Wis 








Life @ Accident @ Health @ _ Hospital 
































HOME OFFICE és FIELD BUILDING 


CHICAGO Reis ILLINOIS 
“21s Faithful as Old Faithful” 


Still 3°/, Reserves—Still 3°, Options 





The States In Which It Operates Indicate Its Character: 


East West 
Connecticut Illinois 
Maine Indiana 
Massachusetts lowa 
New Hampshire Michigan 
New Jersey Minnesota 
New York North Dakota 
Pennsylvania Ohio 
Rhode Island Washington 
Vermont Wisconsin 


MEN WHO BELIEVE THEY HAVE GENERAL OR 
DISTRICT AGENCY QUALIFICATIONS MAY OBTAIN 
FULL PARTICULARS BY ADDRESSING THE AGENCY 
DEPARTMENT 
































NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL—Continued 


Members of the Executive Committee elected to suc- 
ceed themselves are Mr. Cleary, Howard Greene of 
Christiana, Del., Louis Quarles, Frank R. Bacon, F. | 
Sensenbrenner of Neenah, Wis., Walter Kasten, W. D. 
Van Dyke, Jr., and Sutherland Dows of Cedar Rapids, 
la. Edmund Fitzgerald was elected to succeed the late 
Max W. Babb. 


New Directors 


William P. Witherow, Pittsburgh steel manufacturer, 
and William C. Frye, Milwaukee industrialist, were 
elected to the Board of Trustees of The Northwestern 
Mutual Life by policyholders at the annual election. 
They succeed the late Max W. Babb, former chairman 
of the board of Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., and 
the late Albert C. Elser, former Milwaukee banker. 

Appointment of three new junior officers has been 
announced by the Northwestern Mutual. Paul K. 
Frazer and William C. McCarter have been made as- 
sistant actuaries under Percy H. Evans, vice-president 
and actuary, and Charles R. Hooley is now assistant 
superintendent of new business issue under J. N. 
Loches, superintendent of that department. 


OHIO NATIONAL 


Annual Premium Retirement Annuity Values Reduced 


On August 1, 1943, the Ohio National Life Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, reduced both income values and 
cash values for Annual Premium Retirement Annuities. 
The new income schedule is illustrated briefly for each 
$100 premium unit—male. 


Monthly Life Annuity Purchased at Attained Age 


Att’d Age at Issue 
Age 25 30 35 40 50 
— $14.52 10.86 7.52 — errr 
iceenae 21.06 16.38 12.25 8.49 2.32 
Piseves 30.24 24.17 18.81 14.06 5.94 
43.33 35.31 28.22 21.96 11.38 
_ ae 62.55 51.72 42.15 33.69 19.60 


Monthly Life Annuity Guaranteed for 10 Years 
Purchased at Attained Age 


Att’d Age at Issue 

Age 25 30 35 40 50 
$14.17 10.60 7.34 me) |. Gees 
C—O 20.29 15.78 11.80 8.18 2.23 
itches 28.42 22.72 17.67 13.21 5.58 
teens: 39.16 31.92 25.51 19.85 10.28 
. ae 53.15 43.95 35.82 28.63 16.65 

OHIO STATE 


Current Figures 


President Adams reports that the insurance in force 
as of June 30, 1943, was $5,654,468 more than it was 
on June 30, 1942, and that an increase of 33.7 per cent 
in the first six months of 1943 in contingency reserv: 
funds brings the total of capital surplus and contingency 
reserve funds to $2,856,258, a high peak in the history 
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of the company. Admitted assets, Mr. Adams reported, 
were $27,668,513, as of June 30, a gain of $1,253,563. 
Mr. Adams states that primary death claims among 
members of the armed forces since the beginning of the 
war were only 16 in number. Of these three were killed 
in action, five deaths were the result of airplane acci- 
dents, and five were due to accidental causes of various 
kinds. Three or four soldiers upon whom the Ohio State 
Life Insurance Company has policies have been reported 
as missing in action. 

The Ohio State Life Insurance Company now owns 
$9,786,548 of Government bonds, purchases of Federal 
bonds in the first six months of this year having 


amounted to $3,078,152. 


OLD LINE 
Mid-Year Results 


Life insurance in force of The Old Line Life Insur- 
ance Company, Milwaukee, Wisc., as of June 30th 
amounted to $89,769,875, J. E. Reilly, president, re- 
ported to the directors at the quarterly meeting. In the 
second quarter there was a net gain of insurance in 
force of $449,073. 

Admitted assets increased $396,705, in the second 
quarter, reaching a new high of $26,412,504. Gross in- 
come was $1,196,283 as compared with $1,098,190 in 
the preceding quarter. 

Disbursements totaled $787,168 for the three months 
ending June 30th. Of this taxes and license fees 
amounted to $25,272, payment to policyowners and 
beneficiaries, $451,707. Payment to policyowners for 
the half year totaled $801,846. It was reported that up 
to the present the number of deaths of policyowners in 
military service and missing in action was low. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Non-Participating Rates Revised 


Effective August 1, 1943, premium rates for non- 
participating insurance were revised by the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles. A brief 
illustration of the increased premiums is given below. 


Plan Ages 15 25 35 45 55 65 
Ordinary Life. $13.05 16.56 22.24 32.35 49.75 81.83 
20 Pay Life .. 23.80 28.25 34.27 43.47 57.67 84.06 
Life Fully Pd. 

OES cackcces 14.92 20.02 29.57 53.02 
Endt. at 65... 16.15 21.58 31.07 51.22 
20 Pay Endt. at 

Ree 26.91 3245 39.88 49.88 wn en 
20 Yr. Endt... 45.83 46.11 47.21 51.22 60.74 84.19 
10 Yr. Term .. er 8.58 10.00 15.83 30.89 nie 


Life Annuity Rates Revised 


At age 65 the new annuity rates are as follows: 
Life Annuity—$100 annually, man $1,277, woman 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Provides liberal agency contracts direct with 
the Company, allowing excellent first year 
commissions and continuous renewal com- 
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Independent Thinkers .. . 
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read the Chicago Journal of Com- 


merce each business morning for busi- 
ness news. 


Independent thinkers want facts, un- 
colored by the opinions of others. Hav- 
ing the facts, they can form their own 


conclusions. 


Chicago 
Sournal of Commerce 


“The Central West’s Daily 
Business Newspaper” 
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SIXTY-ONE YEARS STRONG 


EUREKA-MARYLAND 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


Eureka Building Baltimore, Md. 































































That is—live-wire agents, with an 
ambition to get ahead, who are 
looking for a connection with a 
strong, progressive company. 
The MISSOURI has highly pro- 
ductive territory open in Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. 

And—to the right men—general 
agency opportunities in states 
near by Missouri will soon be 
open. Write for further data to— 


MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


J. C. West, President. 











PACIFIC MUTUAL—Continued 


$1,512; $10 monthly, man $1,591, woman $1,873; 
monthly annuity purchased by $1,000, man $6.29, 
woman $5.34. Refund Annuity—$100 annually, man 
$1,704, woman $1,904; $10 monthly, man $2,104, 
woman $2,344; monthly annuity purchased by $1,000, 
man $4.75, woman $4.27. 


PENN MUTUAL 
Half-Year Gains 


The report of The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., covering its operations in 
the first half of 1943, issued by John A. Stevenson, 
President, shows substantial gains in new business dur- 
ing the past few months, an increase in the total insur- 
ance in force and a surprisingly favorable mortality 
experience in spite of the casualties resulting from the 
war. 

Reflecting the wartime upswing in earnings and em- 
ployment, the paid life insurance business for June of 
this year was 21% over June of 1942. The lapse and 
surrender rate was the lowest in the company’s history. 
The downward trend in the policies discontinued, to- 
gether with the $56,926,833 in new business, accounted 
for the gain in insurance in force, which brought the 
total to $2,055,573,517 on June 30, 1943. 


Finances and Mortality 


During the first six months of this year, 73% of the 
new security investments were in U. S. Government 
obligations, the Company’s total holdings being $255,- 
017,820 or 29% of total assets. Canadian Government 
obligations represented about 10% of new security pur- 
chases, total holdings being $23,603,613 on June 30, 
1943. In the first half of 1943 the company also pur- 
chased approximately $12,800,000 of corporate securi- 
ties issued by railroads, public utilities and other 
industries. 

The company’s total assets on June 30, 1943 were 
$873,633,523, having reached the highest point in its 
history. 

The mortality rate for the past six months, in spite 
of war deaths, is surprisingly close to the average of the 
last five years. If war deaths were eliminated, the com- 
pany’s mortality rate would be considerably below this 
five year average—reflecting the program of careful 
selection and the favorable health conditions prevailing 
throughout the country. 

For the first half of the year, the Penn Mutual’s war 
death claims were $622,069 on 150 lives. From Pearl 
Harbor to date, the war death claims—including cases 
reported “missing in action’—have totaled 321 for 
$1,336,924 of insurance. 

Total benefits paid to policyholders and beneficiaries 
in the first half were $26,843,789. Of this total $11.- 
009,332 was paid in death benefits while the balance of 
$15,834,456, or 59% of the total, was paid to living 
policyholders. 
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PRUDENTIAL 
Medical and Non-Med. Changes 


The Prudential Insurance Company announces, effec- 
tive July 22nd, a liberalization of its rules regarding 
the issuance of Ordinary insurance on the non-medical 
basis, together with certain changes in the handling of 
Intermediate Monthly Premium and Weekly Premium 
Industrial new business applications. 


Ordinary and Intermediate Monthly Premium 
Non-Medical Limits 


The following table represents the TOTAL amount of 
Ordinary, Intermediate and Wholesale non-medical in- 
surance that the Company will issue on a single life 
within a two year period. 


Males and Married Women and Those 

Ages Single Females \Vho Have Been Married 

Inclusive of Inclusive of 

Intermediate Intermediate 

Ordinary and Ordinary and 
Only Wholesale Only W holesale 

(9 No change 
10-30 $5,000 $5,000 $2,000 $3,000 
31-35 3,000 3,000 1,200 2,500 
36-40 1,200 2.000 1,200 2,000: 
Over 40 No change 


The maximum amount of Intermediate insurance 
(medical and non-medical) that may be issued on one 
life remains the same as at present for all ages. 

Under no circumstances will more than $10,000 of 
non-medical insurance be issued on any one life over any 
period of time unless an Ordinary medical examination 
has intervened. 

These limits are subject to Special State Require- 
ments shown in the company’s Ordinary Rate Book. 

Modified Life 3, Modified Life 5, Modified 3-20 and 
Term insurance, including Preliminary Term, may now 
be written on the non-medical basis, in accordance with 
the above table, subject to the usual minimum limits of 
amount on which these plans are issued. A FULL 
MEDICAL REPORT will continue to be required on 
Temporary Income and Family Income Policies. 


Forms to Be Used 


The Short Medical Report FOR ADULTS 1s being 
discontinued. A full medical report should be completed 
by the examining physician whenever a medical ex- 
amination is required from ages 15-66. 


Industrial and Intermediate Medical Examinations 


Recent liberalizations in Home Office underwriting 
rules permit acceptance on the non-medical basis of 
many Industrial and Intermediate applications which 
heretofore have required medical examinations because 
of underweight, overweight and certain physical im- 
pairments and histories. As a result, many examinations 
are now being ordered by the Field on cases which can 
be accepted non-medically under the liberalized practice. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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. . . according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our job—thoroughly. 





Excellent territory still avail- 
able in Arkansas, California, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 





























Oregonand Texas. Write to— 
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JQHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT 








TULSA, OKLAHOMA 

















No Need For Blindfold Selling 


Today the life underwriter has greater need 
than ever to conserve his time and energy. 
Aimless calls, based more upon hope than 
upon plan, consume time that is too precious. 
Blindfold selling is out. Skillfully prepared 
sales promotion helps are widely available 
and used to good advantage by successful 
agents. 

Fidelity’s lead service last year, for in- 
stance, produced $2.86 in first year premiums 
for each name circularized. Many Fidelity 
agents abandoned blindfold selling twenty- 
seven years ago when the lead service was 
launched. Since then more than a quarter of 
a billion of life insurance has been written 
as a direct result. 

We are glad to have pioneered in this field 
—helping to wipe out blindfold selling for all 
agents. 


he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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PRUDENTIAL—Continued 


For the time being, therefore, the Field should order 
examinations only when required because of age and 
amount. In all other cases, the application should be 
submitted directly to the Home Office which will order 
a medical examination, if necessary. 


ROCKFORD LIFE 


Correction Notice 


In Best’s Life Insurance Reports, 1943 edition, on 
page 750, under “Management—Finances and Opera- 
tion, ” we incorrectly stated that real estate “consists of 
farm, $3,250; other, $1,879,372: home office, $55,000.” 
The correct figures are for real estate—‘‘farm, $37,097 ; 
home office, $55,000; other, $870,470.” 


STATE FARM 


Director—Gains 


The Annual Meeting of the State Farm Life Insur- 
ance Company, Bloomington, IIl., was held July 19, 
1943. H.R. Nevins of Indianapolis, state director for 
the State Farm Insurance Companies in Indiana was 
elected to the Board of Directors. George E. Beedle, 
C. L. Brody of Lansing, Michigan, G. J. Mecherle, 
Adlai H. Rust and R. P. Mecherle, whose terms on the 
Board expired, were re-elected. 

The amount of insurance applied for during the first 
six months of 1943 exceeded that for the first six 
months of 1942 by 20.4%.. Insurance in force as of 
June 30, 1943 totalled $110,712,810, a gain of 7.9% in 
1943. 

Income for the first half of 1943 was 134% of that 
for the first half of 1942, resulting in total admitted 
assets as of June 30, 1943 of $8,436,769 of which 
$1,202,112 represents surplus to policyholders. The re- 
ports indicated that mortality, interest, and expense fac- 
tors continue to present a favorable picture. 
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CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


September 


13 and 14—International Claim Association annual 
meeting to be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

13 to 15—National Association of Life Under- 
writers annual meeting to be held at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

21 and 22—Insurance Advertising Conference annual 
meeting to be held at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York City, N. Y. 

25 to 27—Life Office Management Association’s 
annual meeting to be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

28 to 30—National Fraternal Congress of America 
annual meeting to be held at the Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 


October 


4 to /7—American Life Convention annual meeting 
to be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

7 and S8—lInsurance Accountants Association annual 
meeting to be held at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, New York. 

13 and 14—Actuarial Society of Americans annual 
meeting to be held in New York City. 
New York (no hotel given). 

15 and 16—Institute of Home Office Underwriters 
annual meeting to be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Have you heard about the 
“Twelve Important Points’’ of 
BEST’S ILLUSTRATIONS? Write 
for descriptive literature. 
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Watlechela’ New President) 2..." Apr. 69 (Sales Record) .....-.-++.eseeeeees Tuly 65 Mutual Life, New York 
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eanaantioak Mikael. Waatiend I eats soy ate Medical) ........ a = gpeaty BMG) cccccccccccccccs May 67 
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(Refresher Course) ............0+: Apr. 69 (Reinsurance Agreement) .... May 60 a Puma. & Wimlngres - 
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‘Gainey Rates Changed) ........ May 58 (Examined) ..... Mar. 62 (Service Death Claims)» idaauthind y msg i 
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ae _— C—O Sept. 60 Illinois Life Fund, Des Moines _ poesia (214% B ~ —_— ~~ Jan, 
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National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 


(Favorably Examined) ........... June 71 
National Life, Montpelier 

(Dividends Reduced) itetsiedans Feb. 63 

(New Juvenile Policy) ............ May 67 

(Sales bv Alm aren tnkhednd eee July 67 

Dt? ME */ccddeceesdcésseeceesedne Ge 

(Agents’ Pension Plan) .......... Sept. 69 

(MeLane Director) ....ccccccccces Sept. 71 
National Reserve, Topeka 

(Chapman New President) ....... Mar. 65 

(Favorably Examined) ...........2 Aug. 58 
Navy Mutual Aid, Washington 

LT sceedecasbecdcoseccoce Jan. 54 
New En ye oe Boston 

(Annu Changes) we006el Jan. 55 

(Non- Medical Liberalinen) ccccces ae. & 

New World Life, Seattle 

(Favorabl Examined) (eiteenon te Feb. 64 

(Stockhol _ aes saeeenes Mar. 65 

CD Oe BED ccccnccvcccesesd Apr. 73 
New York Life, wow York 

(Canadian Change) ees cccccccccces Feb. 64 

(Dividends Continued) ........... Mar. 66 

(Leivestad Superintendent) ....... Mar. 66 

EE ene hin toes Oe én ees June 72 

(Mid-Year Review) .............. Sept. 71 
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(Dividend Scale Shifted) ......... an. 55 
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(New Dividend Scale) ............ May 67 
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North American, Toronto 
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North American, Chicago 
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Northern Life, Seattle 
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